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EDITORIAL 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND CREATIVE TEACHING 


The junior college occupies an enviable position in the educational struc- 
ture. Though it has many problems, it should, and often does, become a 
center for eminent teaching. It may well set the pace for high standards of 
instruction at all educational levels. 

Why is this so? Several conditions may be cited. 

Students elect to go to the junior college. This is an initial advantage. 
The elementary and the high schools must surmount this first barrier of 
required attendance. This is not always easy. The junior colleges begin the 
race with whatever motivational impetus comes from voluntary school at- 
tendance, wliile the elementary and high schools begin with a handicap. 

Teaching in the junior college does not have to compete with research 
and publication as it does in the four-year college and the university. Here, 
the junior college teachers have an advantage over their colleagues in the 
senior institutions where the major rewards go to those who produce re- 
search and publish. The junior college is not charged with the responsi- 
bility for producing new knowledge. Full attention can be devoted to the 
transmission of knowledge. Faculty members selected at the outset on the 
basis of their instructional excellence, are not under the compulsion to - 
“publish or perish.” An ever-present drive to engage in research takes its 
toll of instructional time and energy in the university. No such force com- 
petes for the soul of the junior college teacher. The uncluttered function of 
the junior college teacher is to teach. 

The junior colleges expect their teachers to be thoroughly competent 
specialists in their subject matter. Junior colleges stand more closely to 
their senior college and university neighbors than they do to the high 
schools in their traditions and expectations concerning depth of training 
required for teaching in a subject field. Typically the standard is at least 
a master’s degree, and increasingly the doctorate in a subject field. This 
means that the junior college teacher is well enough prepared in the subject 
he is teaching to be able to bring to his teaching the enthusiasm of scholar- 
ship, the rewarding insights which spring from genuine depth of study, 
and the illuminating understanding of the interrelationships of his subject 
with other subjects and with other aspects of life which ensues only after 
adequate specialization. The traditions of the junior college also render 
less likely than in high school an assignment for a teacher to teach in a field 
for which he has not had considerable training. 

Unorthodox and experimental subject matter and methods of teaching 
may be tried with greater freedom in the junior college than in either of the 
immediately adjacent older and more established segments of the educa- 
tional system. Neither the senior college nor the high school is as new as 
the junior college. When the latter wishes to try something different, it has 
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not to contend with so many long-established traditions. Entrenched in- 
terests are less firmly imbedded. New subject matter finds its way more 
easily into the curriculum. ‘Academic respectability” plays a less prominent 
role. A pioneering, adventurous spirit prevails more widely. The curricu- 
lum of the junior college is expected to be as broad as life. One part may 
be highly classical, another purely vocational. It is expected to be directly 
related to the explicitly recognized needs of the community as a whole and 
of its individual citizens. The aim of the junior college is unavowedly and 
unashamedly practical, to contribute here and now to enriched daily living 
in the community. 

Students come to the junior college from all walks of life. This hetero- 
geneity gives strength to the life of the institution. Here is no narrow 
parochialism. The activities of the junior college reach into every phase of 
community life, for its students come from all directions: all ages, re- 
ligions, races, and economic and social groupings in the community are 
represented. Thus, it is able to draw upon all segments of the community 
for enrichment and for support of its program. 

What could be more promising than a voluntary group of students from 
all walks of life brought into relationship with a corps of teachers skilled 
in their subject matter, freed from the competing demands of research and 
publication so that their full energies may be devoted to teaching, working 
together in an atmosphere conducive to freedom and experimentation ? 
The junior college surely offers a luxuriant climate for the growth of cre- 


ative teaching. This question each junior college might well ponder: Are 
we realizing our full potential ? 


R.N.B. 





NEW NOVEL BY CALIFORNIA EDUCATOR 


Oil for the Light of the World. By Frank Hart. New York: Vantage Press, 1956. 
The author, a well-known professor emeritus of educational administration at the Univer- 
sity of California, has turned his talents to new pursuits in venturing into the world of 
fiction. It is an exciting, new and different kind of book. As one national editor states 
recently, “It is a delightful book; I trust Hollywood will not overlook it.” 





A Neglected Phase—Education on Wheels 


By NICHOLAS C. POLOS 





Teachers of many different subjects in the high school will find 
valuable this interestingly written article that describes the develop- 
ment of the field trip in Claremont High School. Nicholas C. Polos 
is a teacher of history at Claremont High School, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia. 





In the Graeco-Roman world, as in civilizations prior to that time, much 
that passed for education was transmitted via the abstract symbols of the 
culture. In the Middle Ages the rise of the universities tended to mold the 
written and verbal symbols into a stiff, formalized education. This was 
buttressed by such traditions and customs as the “society of scholars,” the 
investiture, and the “laying on of hands.” The mold and mode of educa- 
tion hardened and remained fixed for many years. It is impossible to 
imagine how many countless boys and girls were forced into this academic 
Procrustean framework! 

Education at any given time or place is in large measure the product of 
the civilization of which it is a part. The changes in society brought about 
by the humanism of the Renaissance, the Age of Discovery, and the sub- 
sequent Enlightenment had a deep, profound influence upon education and 
its methods. 

The process was slow but the influence of the naturalism of Rousseau 
which led to Pestalozzi’s experiments at Burgdorf and Yverdun soon bore 
fruit. The insistence upon direct experiences for the child instead of the 
continued use of verbal and written symbols was still, however, rare both 
in America and Europe. The isolated examples of educational experiments 
with methods was suspect at that time. The emphasis upon science and the 
emergence of the theory of evolution resulted in what J. B. Bury called 
“the age of progress.’ These changes also had a profound effect upon 
educational theory and educational philosophy. 

Over the period of years since that time many new methods have been 
developed, and it appeared that finally there is ‘“‘something new under the 
sun.”’ For example, in recent years it appeared that the American dream 
of education was reaching its fullest realization in so far as public school 
enrollment grew to almost 25,680,000 pupils in 1930. And it became ob- 
vious to Americans that the “little red schoolhouse” methods were now 
obsolete. This was the kind of progress in education that other civilizations 
had not enjoyed. 

Among these methods we find the field trip which in American educa- 
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tion embodies the idea that the school should “open the pupil’s eyes,” not 
by the use of written or descriptive symbols but by direct experience. Here 
was the Deweyian principle of finding subject matter not in “‘isolated’’ 
studies, but in some total phase of human life—including nature and the 
relations which it sustains to the life of man in society. 

The field trip as an adjunct of learning is not completely new, but the 
American application of it certainly is. This method had been previously 
used by Pestalozzi and others before the field trip-on-wheels became a 
feature of the American educational scene. Unfortunately, it was and is 
today only a small part thereof. The development of the automobile in 
America resulted in the acceleration of the process of urbanism, in the de- 
velopment of new and different highways, and in the application of motor 
power to industry. The history of science is full of examples which reveal 
how old methods were modified by the invention of new machines and 
techniques. The invention of modern machines also helped to improve edu- 
cation. These technical changes went hand-in-hand with changes in the 
philosophy of education. 

The idea of the field trip did not develop “in vacuo.”’ It was a part of 
the new philosophy of education which inherited the accumulated ideas of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. When the great technological 
changes came in the second decade of the twentieth century it was hoped 
that the field trip—‘education on wheels”—would change the meaning of 
school, that this modern educational tool would build bridges of under- 
standing between student and nature, and between the student and his so- 
ciety. Francis Parker held this high hope and attempted to incorporate it 
into his program at Quincy, Massachusetts. Sherwood Trask, a history 
teacher at New York’s Walden School, today holds the same view. He has 
tried to make “dry facts meaningful,” by organizing bus trips to various 
points of historical and cultural interest. Some of the eastern schools have 
attempted to expand their field trip program. For example, since 1948 
Newton High School of Newtonville, Massachusetts, has developed the 
student-exchange trips, a complex form of the field trip, with schools in 
Ottawa, Canada, Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Bradenton, Florida. Some of 
the larger eastern cities have arranged field trips to the museums, to parks, 
to various exhibits, and to places of historic interest. By and large, how- 
ever, even these schools have not taken advantage of the educational possi- 
bilities of this type of activity. 

In California we have not incorporated the field trip into our secondary 
program as we should. It is a neglected phase of education. True, there 
are isolated, annual field trips to the local seat of culture or to local scenes 
of nature, but these resemble more a pilgrimage with the festive air of a 
picnic. The four phases—preparation, action, observation, summary—are 
often lost in the excitement, or neglected, and so the educational value of 
direct experience is lost too. 

At Claremont High School, in spite of our many complex problems 
which we share in common with other California high schools, we have 
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been able to work the field trip into our academic program. This has been 
done in two ways. First, the various departments file a “‘field-trip” list with 
the administration so that all the necessary arrangements can be made, i.e., 
obtain buses, arrange the schedules, and provide for the necessary equip- 
ment. Our area offers such field-trip advantages as the La Brea Tar Pits, 
Spanish Missions, museums, Griffith Planetarium, and other places of in- 
structional value. 

Secondly, because we felt that this was not enough several members of 
the faculty decided to organize field trips of their own. Here we see the 
multiphasic role of the teacher expanded to include the creator, organizer, 
and leader of a new program beyond the confines of the school walls. 

George Turner, of our science department, has developed his own field 
trip program. He has established what he calls ‘“The Teen-Age Tours.” 
He purchased a Volkswagen bus, and by carefully planning the schedule 
Turner has been able to include many of his students on his fossil digging 
trips, on trips to such places as the Marineland Oceanarium, the Planetar- 
ium, the Bird Sanctuary, and even on camping trips. 

The “Teen-Age Tours” were the outgrowth of Turner’s interest in the 
national parks, and of his years of experience as a ranger-naturalist. His 
teaching subject, biology, which he enjoys teaching to young people, found 
expression in the field trip where youngsters could learn to appreciate the 
natural resources of the country, understand the real meaning of conser- 
vation, and learn to live outdoors. While the emphasis is on camping, hik- 
ing, and the mysteries of the proper use of equipment, much time is devoted 
to the dissemination of knowledge about natural history, conservation, and 
self-preservation. All in all it is the ideal way to provide meaningful ex- 
periences for these youngsters while they inadvertently gain an appreciation 
for the outdoors. 

On the scientific side, the boys and girls have a first-hand opportunity to 
study natural history, astronomy, health, and even citizenship. After all, 
these youngsters must plan balanced menus, cook their own meals, prepare 
their own campsites, care for their precious feet (which they soon value 
greatly), get along with the group as well as with a close partner, care for 
the animals, and be prepared to help out in an emergency. These are all 
matters of routine, but the fun lies in the fishing, the hiking, the recognition 
of wildlife, the study of the heavens, and last, but far from least, in the 
gaining of appreciation for self, for solitude, and nature. Here the young- 
sters are dependent upon their own devices, their own knowledge and skills 
for entertainment. For the first time many of these young people have an 
opportunity to think and to feel about things other than commercialism 
and patented entertainment. 

Aside from these major trips in his Volkswagen bus, Turner also ar- 
ranges day trips which stimulate interest in a variety of subjects. These run 
the gamut from natural history to architecture. Pupils love the many 
things to see and to do. It takes little prodding to arouse their interest. 
How easy it then becomes to teach! 
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The initiative taken by Turner and his “Teen-Age Tours,” has bene- 
fited all at our high school. The students now take a keen interest in their 
social sciences, and in their work in general. Turner has shown that it is 
not necessary for the teacher to sit back and wait for the school to provide 
everything, including the theories and methods of education. He has as- 
sumed a real “professional” attitude toward teaching. The program he 
developed also revealed the many possibilities that California offers to the 
student who would like to study in “situ” those problems which he must 
study in the school. This approach develops not only interest, but also the 
realization that books are but a mirror of life. Since it is impossible to 
bring the totality of life into the classroom it should be recognized that 
sound education extends beyond the school plant. Thus, the continued use 
of this modern educational tool will help to dissolve the specter of dis- 
‘continuity, and cement the fragmented parts of experience for the pupil 
and provide a unity of knowledge. 

Another important reason for the increased use of the field trip is the 
psychological implication involved in this approach to education. This 
method provides ‘‘emotionalized’” experience for the pupil which easily 
lends itself to the transfer of learning. Education in the broadest sense 
can be nothing less than the changes made in human beings by their ex- 
periences. Perhaps in this way we may be able to form the “inquiring 
mind,” and develop the critical attitude so necessary for the future citizen. 

It may be that we have placed too much faith in this method of education, 
but we cannot deny it has not been fully exploited. We could, for example, 
develop a program of field trips through our county offices of education, 
such a program to be supervised by the audio-visual aids division of the 
county office. It would not be difficult for the high schools and the county 
office to co-operate in the creation of schedules and program content. This 
should be done in advance so that field trips become an integral part of the 
academic program. In this way education will be providing real oppor- 
tunities to enrich the life of the pupil, and helping to avoid delivering him 
by default to the tender mercies of the comic strip, pulp fiction, soap operas, 
gigantic orgies of professionalized sports and entertainment, all presided 
over by the advertising impresario. 

The path of progress in education has been long, tortuous, and full of 
digressions since the classical days of the Greeks and the Romans. We 
should not overlook the progress which has been made in the methods of 
education. Let us not fall by the wayside into the old Procrustean grave. 
While the field trip is only one method among the many, it will certainly 
produce lasting results. Let us use it. 





Reactions for and Against the 


Special Reading Class 


By LAWRENCE W. CARRILLO 





The high schools and the elementary schools now share a responsi- 
bility for the teaching of reading. As pupils proceed through the 
grades the spread of individual differences widens. This poses espe- 
cially difficult problems for the high school teachers. The special read- 
ing class has been one solution. The pros and cons receive attention 
by Lawrence W. Carrillo, Supervisor of Reading, Sonoma County 
Schools, Santa Rosa, California. 





Introduction 


Recently,-much interest has been shown in the development of reading 
skill at the secondary school level. Secondary schools now enroll many 
pupils who read considerably below grade level. This is partly due to the 
fact that pupils formerly retained in elementary school grades are now 
passed on to the secondary school. A much larger proportion of the popu- 
lation continues in school and reaches a higher grade !evel. The elementary 
school now accepts the fact of wide variation in reading ability at any par- 
ticular grade placement. Secondary schools are now coming to an accept- 
ance of this same fact. One problem which looms paramount in this regard, 
however, is that of what to do about these pupils. A reorganization of the 
traditional program seems essential. 

The special ‘‘remedial” reading class is one approach used. Technically, 
those in authority would rather term this class ‘“developmental,’’ since the 
learning of reading is a process, the acquisition of a skill, a development of 
the individual. The term uscd to name the class may be of importance in 
determining methods used, but in order to avoid this discussion here, let 
us term it merely a special reading class. This type of class is rapidly be- 
coming quite popular in secondary schools searching for an answer to the 
range of reading skill they are now finding in their classrooms. 

As with any other method in the field of education, there are at least 
two sides to the question. The decision as to whether there should be 
a special reading class rests on the administrator, his faculty, and his 
board. The decision is not clear-cut, but depends upon the situation. This 
article is offered, from experience, for the guidance of schools considering 
this move. It is likely that all points at issue in any particular school situa- 
tion are not embodied here, but it is felt that ideas may be provided for 
discussion. 
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PRO AND CON REACTIONS TO SPECIAL READING CLASS 
Reactions of Teachers—For 


In many situations teachers feel that their problems are somewhat re- 
lieved by the inclusion of special reading classes in the curriculum. Pupils 
who are unable to cope with the “content difficulty” of English courses 
now take the reading class in place of English, for example. This means 
that the average and above average students get a course which is not 
“slowed down” by the efforts of a conscientious teacher to help the poorer 
readers. Also, teachers notice the absence of many of their disciplinary 
problems. 

Teachers feel inadequate, in general, to provide the special help neces- 
sary for severely retarded readers, especially in a class designed to present a 
particular body of knowledge. Another teacher, with a smaller group and a 
different purpose, that of teaching a skill, should be able to reach these 
problem readers. In the smaller group, the teacher may “‘teach to the prob- 
lems’’ more specifically, approaching each pupil with his developmental level 
and his needs in mind. 

If the teacher has special training, she may be utilized by other faculty 
members as a resource person for ideas in handling the reading problems 
which will appear in any class. The special reading skills which are neces- 
sary in order to comprehend well in any content area from shop to physics 
must still be taught by the regular teacher. 


Reactions of Teachers—Against 


Large numbers of secondary teachers feel that their job is to present 
a particular aspect of our culture to pupils, not to teach a skill which is 
normally learned (at least the fundamentals) before secondary school is 
reached. Other teachers feel that they are already teaching reading as well 
as they are able, though this teaching is not ordinarily concerned with the 
basic fundamentals of reading, but rather with the more subtle aspects of 
comprehension. When pupils are given special attention in a field such as 
reading, this is usually substituted for one of the more traditional subjects, 
such as English, and these pupils may not have this material presented to 
them. Special classes tend to interfere with the presentation of the content 
subjects. 

When a reading teacher is provided, the rest of the faculty may have 
a tendency to “slack off” in their efforts to teach this particular skill, leav- 
ing all the problems to the specialist. Or possibly the special teacher may 
develop a “specialist complex”’ and look down on all other teachers and 
their efforts. This tends to isolate her program from the curriculum of 
the school, and actually to impede her efforts. If the reading program is 
to succeed, she must be a member of the faculty team. 

Many teachers feel that much is gained by the slower readers in a class 
listening to a discussion by those who read well. This gain is likely to be 
lost in any group where there are no “better” readers. 
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Reactions of Administrators—For 


Nearly all administrators who have attempted the special reading class 
agree that it “seems to work.” Many pupils make astonishing gains in 
relatively short spaces of time. These same pupils do not ordinarily make 
any noticeable progress in the regular class. Although all problems are not 
solved, many are, and this appears sufficient to justify the program. 

Some teachers are encouraged to continue their training—to return to 
their college or university and take further courses concerned with the 
teaching of reading. This tends to make them more valuable to their 
schools, especially since the reading courses tend to emphasize the “‘guid- 
ance viewpoint,” which aids in understanding the individual pupil and his 
problems. The special reading class tends to relieve some of the parental- 
public relations problems of the administrator. Many parents who object 
to the school do so on the basis of a lack of reading skill on the part of their 
children. If the school has in force a pinpointed (and so-named ) attack on 
the reading problem, these same parents will usually support the school 
instead of fighting against it. 

One of the curricular ideas which is being attempted more often in 
recent years is that of using multiple texts. This presents a problem to the 
administrator who would like to see some of the texts (written on a lower 
reading level according to the publishers) tried out to see if they really are 
more readable. The special reading class is a good place to test reactions. 
If a book is popular with this group, it is bound to be readable. Also, of 
course, the reading teacher can be an especially valuable member of a book 
evaluation committee. 


Reactions of Administrators—Against 


In order to incorporate the special reading class in the program, addi- 
tional headaches are in order for the administrator. Special attention must 
be paid to reading test scores and schedules made on this basis. This rep- 
resents a basic change in scheduling for many schools. In addition, it is 
necessary to locate a teacher with special talents and additional training. 
This is sometimes rather difficult. 

As a reaction to the administrators who say the special reading class 
“seems to work,” other administrators, from long experience, say “any 
method or organization receiving special emphasis will tend ‘to work.’ ” 

In case there are budgetary limitations, it is possible that the provision 
of a special teacher rather than an additional regular teacher may increase 
class size. It then may appear to the board that the taxpayers are paying 
twice for having a job done once. Furthermore, provision of different 
books and materials, plus a room and a teacher, may overstrain a budget 
already at the breaking point. 

A few administrators seem to feel that provision of a special teacher 
is an admission of the failure of the schools to provide for all children in 
the regular program. They feel, therefore, that the special reading class 
may be poor public relations. 





PRO AND CON REACTIONS TO SPECIAL READING CLASS 
Reactions of Pupils—For 


Pupils included in special reading classes usually feel that something is 
being done for their problem and will co-operate well. The activities in the 
regular classroom do not seem to them to be pointed directly toward the 
thing that is bothering them—lack of reading skill. Also, in the special 
class they are included with others who have the same problem, instead of 
attempting to force them into a competition in which they have little chance 
because of their disability. They find, in the special class, that they are not 
alone and that they can be helped. 

New and different books may be provided. These are more likely to 
prove interesting to the reluctant reader. It is possible, with a sincere and 
interested teacher, different materials, and a somewhat different approach, 
to make membership in the special group a privilege. 

Disciplinary problems have a tendency to disappear in the special class, 
mainly because this class is “fair” to all, each at his own level, and some- 
thing is being done to help solve a problem. The number included should 
be smaller, and real individual help can be given. 

Progress in reading can be measured. Pupils know when they are im- 
proving. The happiness of one pupil who has finally conquered this reading 
problem of his is sufficient to convince most teachers and administrators 
that the program is worthwhile. 


Reactions of Pupils—Against . 


In some situations, if not carefully structured, the pupils in the special 
group feel that discrimination is shown. They may be called “stupid” by 
their peers. 

The work in the special class and in the regular classrooms is difficult 
to co-ordinate, and the pupils may find that their load is even greater, in 
terms of homework. Ordinarily, the student in reading difficulty already 
has more than he can handle. Furthermore, it is often difficult for pupils 
to explain to parents exactly what they are doing and how this is intended 
to help them. Many parents have difficulty understanding the developmen- 
tal idea; how easier reading, rather than difficult reading, is much more 
likely to help a poor reader. 

If the true ‘“‘slow learner” is not reading at grade level, and he should 
not be, he should not be included in the special reading class. It is very 
difficult to explain this logically to him when he realizes that his reading 
skill is not up to grade level. Further, if he is included in the group, he is 
not likely to make much progress, even with a great deal of work. Either 
of these possibilities is rather discouraging. 


General Considerations 


Two factors should be considered when those pupils to be included in 
the special class are chosen: reading level and capacity level. That is, a 
pupil with an intefligence quotient of 85 on an individually administered 
intelligence test should never be expected to achieve at grade level in reading. 
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On the other hand, a pupil with an I.Q. of 125 should be achieving well 
above grade level. Ideally, “special” groups should be established to teach 
advanced reading skills to the child of above average capacity who is already 
reading at grade placement level. Actually, greater returns for money ex- 
pended are probable if this latter idea is incorporated into the program. 

For those pupils who are seriously retarded in readitig, but seem to have 
the ability to do better, groups of not less than four or more than fifteen 
are probably most efficient. A rather comprehensive testing program in- 
corporating the guidance personnel is necessary. Obviously, it is necessary 
that the program be acceptable to the entire faculty, but the guidance work- 
ers, school nurse, and the librarian must be ready to help a great deal. 
Mentally retarded pupils, or pupils with severe emotional disturbance are 
not strictly reading problems, though they may demonstrate this as a 
symptom. Generally, these individuals are not helped by inclusion in a 
special reading class and may interfere with the progress of others. 

The teacher chosen to do the job should have some training in remedial 
reading, or possibly be elementary school trained since remedial and de- 
velopmental reading are basically the same. The teacher must be a relaxed, 
understanding person who will accept these students and their problems 
completely. Pupils of this type cannot be driven to achievement. They 
must be guided and helped. 

The room used may be smaller than the usual classroom, but still well 
equipped. Good lighting is essential, with provision for audio-visual de- 
vices. Teachers should be encouraged to vary their methods and materials 
as much as possible, and the room used should make variation easy. Furni- 
ture should be movable, and tables are preferable to desks. 

The work provided in the special group should supplement the usual 
language arts program. The extent to which it will completely replace 
the regular classroom language work will depend upon the degree of diffi- 
culty and the present grade placement of the student. Care should be taken, 
however, not to overload the student by giving him twice as much work in 
the area of his problem. 


Conclusion 


It is obvious that many things must be considered in the establishment 
of a special reading class. In some situations, this will not be the best 
solution. But if the entire faculty and administration of a school are to- 
gether in the planning and execution, the special reading class may help to 
solve a pressing problem. 





An Approach to the Faculty 
Meeting Dilemma 


By CHARLES R. LEWIN 





Are your faculty meetings dull? Do you find it difficult to schedule 
them at a convenient time? If the answers are yes to either of these 
questions, you should read this article by Charles R. Lewin, Director 
of Counseling and Guidance, Inglewood High School, Inglewood, 
California. 





One of the major problems in our school is that of timing faculty meet- 
ings. Because of a large enrollment, we have had to organize our school 
day on a staggered schedule with classes commencing at 8:10 a.m. and 
continuing through to 4:00 p.m. Students arrive at 8:00, 9:00, and 10:00 
and depart at 2:00, 3:00, and 4:00. Cafeteria facilities are also strained 
to the point where we have two lunch hours. Half of the student body eats 
during each lunch period while the balance of the students are in class. This 
necessitates scheduling approximately one-half of the teachers from 8 :00 
through 3:00 and the others from 9:00 through 4:00. In considering the 
implications, it is apparent that faculty meetings are not readily held with- 
out measurable inconvenience. 

To cope with the situation, several plans have been tried. Two faculty 
meetings have been held on the same day, one early in the morning for the 
teachers whose classes do not start until 9:00, the second one for those 
whose last class ends at 3:00. This plan was not very satisfactory, mainly 
because it was difficult to arrive at any concerted understanding on a single 
problem. It also meant that desirable socialization of the complete faculty 
at one time was impossible. 

Another approach was to schedule a meeting at 8:00. The first hour 
class was dismissed for that day. Later in the month when it came time 
for another meeting, it would be held at 3:00 with the last class of the day 
being dismissed. Such an alternating plan has to be used sparingly to avoid 
the excessive missing of class time. 

A third plan, and one obviously not destined for faculty-wide accept- 
ance, was to schedule meetings alternately at 7:00 a.m., then at 4:00 p.m. 
Since every room is utilized to its maximum, this precludes most teachers 
from having access to their rooms except when actually teaching a class. 
Hence many teachers, when coming to school for a 7:00 a.m. meeting, 
would have one hour from 8 :00 to 9:00 with virtually no place to go. An 
equally undesirable situation would exist on the days scheduled for 
4:00 p.m. meetings. 
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We began the school year in September 1956 under the leadership of 
a new principal, Charles E. Wallace. The faculty meeting dilemma per- 
turbed him, as it had others. He resorted to the second plan of meeting at 
8:00 one time, then 3:00 at another when he deemed it essential, holding 
the number of meetings to a minimum. Nevertheless, it is essential that 
the administrative staff and teachers convene frequently to maintain proper 
communication, as well as to discuss important issues, whether they be 
related to the curriculum, the improvement of teaching, or the handling of 
administrative problems. Some of these topics receive better consideration 
when they are the agenda for small groups, rather than large ones. It is 
also an established principle of group processes that participation is more 
satisfactory when group size is limited. 

In our school each teacher has a consultation period every day. This 
hour may be used for planning, grading papers, parent conferences, and 
the like. Mr. Wallace felt that these periods might very readily lend them- 
selves to a unique type of faculty meeting. To this end, he has occasionally 
requested that all of the teachers meet in his office during their consultation 
periods on a given day. With no group being larger than perhaps twelve, 
the setting is conducive to a less formal and less structured kind of faculty 
meeting. The congeniality of the atmosphere is added to by the serving 
of light refreshments. Important agenda items are discussed first, then the 
meeting is opened for questions and general comment from the teachers. 

This plan has been favorably received. The time element is excellent, 
since attendance is on regular working day time; the meetings are limited 


to less than one hour. Communication is facilitated; participation is fos- 
tered. There is virtually no inconvenience. This plan, as any other plan, is 
not a panacea. It is, however, an approach to the faculty meeting dilemma. 





GREAT BOOKS FOUNDATION PUBLISHES VOLUMES 
ON CRITICAL ISSUES IN EDUCATION 


This fall the Great Books Foundation, 37 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois is 
campaigning to get laymen and educators to study the problem of “What should our 
schools accomplish?” which was one of the central questions discussed last December at 
the White House Conference on Education. Meetings of study groups will be held once 
each week over a period of ten weeks. The nation-wide program began last month in 
Inglewood, California. Those who take part receive a set of three paper-backed books 
(cost: $6.45) containing the educational views of Plato, Aristotle, John Dewey, Ziemer, 
Comenius, Rousseau and many others. For any who are interested in participating in or 
in starting a group, details are available from the Foundation at its office in Chicago. 





Who Needs an Orchestra? 


By ROBERT V. ISH 





The author suggests, as an alternative title to this article, “Man 
Does Not Live by Bread Alone.” He makes the plea for a continuous 
program of musical development so that those young people most 
needing the outlet music provides in later life shall nét come to adult- 
hood and find the essential experience lacking. Mr. Ish directs the 
band, orchestra, and chorus in grades 4 through 12 in the Parlier 
School District, Parlier, California. 





A quick look at communities with a civic orchestra partly made up of 
townspeople will show that most of the players in the layman class are 
college graduates, i.e., doctors, dentists, lawyers, scientists, teachers, en- 
gineers, businessmen and women. These people also supply many of the 
members for church choirs and community choruses. There are several 
very definite reasons for this grouping. 

First, and most important, is the need for an emotional outlet. This 
group of people go in high gear all day. They need an activity that is re- 
laxing, creative, stimulating and mind-consuming. No one can play Bee- 
thoven well and still have part of his mind at the office. 

Second, the playing of any musical instrument well, requires an un- 
usual amount of the ability to concentrate and to give attention to details. 
Only people who are highly teachable succeed in mastering the complicated 
art of playing an orchestra instrument with skill. True, many naturally 
musical people are able to fiddle a song in tune, and quite pleasantly at that. 
However, these “talented only” persons seldom end up playing fine music 
even for fun. Music needs the best! The best needs music! 

Who were those professional and business people while in school? 
Since all the above named professions take a higher than average ability 
and more than average schooling, it is probable they were the leaders of 
their school, the student body president, the student council members, and 
the scholastic honor roll students. 

Consider some of the problems that beset these students on their way 
through school. Consider their goals from the student and home view- 
points, also the conditions of the orchestras through which they must pass. 

Music, like life insurance, has a cash value while the course is in prog- 
ress and also like good insurance, it has large accumulative dividends and 
a good substantial settlement at the end of the course. Life insurance can- 
not be carried from age 20 to 35, be dropped from age 35 to 40, and then 
be reinstated at age 40. At least if such a policy exists, the loss would be 
unbearable. Orchestra music is in the same category. If there is a goal 
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toward which one is working and which one expects eventually to attain, 
the training and playing, or at least the playing must be continuous from 
the start in elementary school through the most productive years of high 
school and college into adulthood. The more intelligent and the more 
musically sensitive a person is the more damaging a break of a year or so is 
to a successful journey through school, and to the attainment of a goal that 
is satisfying. Unfortunately it is the more intelligent student who is most 
apt to drop music after a year off, especially during high school. Here is 
a word picture of what is happening all over the country. It is through 
this picture that our student must pass to still be in music as an adult. 

Young Sally is at the head of her class in the fourth grade. The music 
teacher quickly spots her as material for the orchestra. She is lent a violin. 
She quickly progresses to the front of her section in the orchestra. After 
grammar school, Sally participates in the orchestra in junior high and of 
course, enrolls in high school. Both Sally and her parents are proud of her 
achievement. Parents being what they are, the fact that Sally sits third 
chair out of a section of twenty is proudly told to relatives and friends. 
Because of scheduling difficulties or any one of several other possible 
reasons, Sally doesn’t play in the orchestra during her sophomore year. In 
her junior year she re-enrolls and in four weeks Sally is in the office asking 
to drop orchestra. Her blasé excuse? She has lost interest. To do Sally 
justice, she is probably telling the truth. What is the real reason? Here is 
the story. Sally had always sat near the front of the orchestra. During her 
absence the other students progressed rapidly ; perhaps the entire orchestra 
advanced even to the point of playing slightly harder music. What had 
happened to Sally? During her year off she had slipped more than she was 
willing to admit even to herself. She no longer sat third chair; she now 
sat tenth. She was no longer proud ; the home was no longer proud. ‘Noth- 
ing succeeds like success” may be stated with equal effectiveness in reverse: 
“Nothing aids failure as much as failure.” Some of us are fighters by 
nature. Some dig in harder when the going is tough. Some of us are not 
fighters. The musically sensitive person frequently is “not a fighter.” Sally 
was of this temperament. Her orchestra lost a fine musician. Her family 
lost the fruits of years of effort and the rewards due on a quite considerable 
financial investment. Sally? She suffered the greatest loss of all. She lost 
face with her family and friends, fun and satisfaction for the present, and 
years of pleasure throughout her adult life. She is the one who needed or- 
chestra and found the program unable to fill her need. 

How many Sallys do we have in our school? How many potential 
“needers” and “users” of music are we saving or losing? Actually the 
more Sallys we are able to interest the better are our educational efforts. 
What about those who are the opposite of Sally? In the first place these 
small children begin because a friend is taking music, or some other casual 
reason. With perhaps not too much musical aptitude the chances are this 
student “Jack” shifted instruments once or twice in an effort to find a 
simpler one. Jack finds satisfaction in one of the less complicated horns 
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and joins the orchestra. To do both Jack and music in general justice, it 
must be said that through music or perhaps to be more specific, through 
the association in, and the activities of musical organizations, a benefit 
of real value is enjoyed. Since Jack has less scholastic ability than Sally, 
there will be probably fewer conflicts to pull him away from music. He 
will not be faced with the college entrance requirements that keep harrow- 
ing Sally. Should he happen to have a conflict and drop out for a year, it 
is not too serious because (a) he is definitely not a key person in the sound 
of the orchestra, and (b) he is used to sitting to the rear of the group. 
When he returns, he will fall into place about where he was. The question 
of loss of prestige simply doesn’t exist ; he is happy just to be a member of 
the team. 

Consider the musical output and the long term educational value of an 
orchestra composed of Jacks and Sallys. If the average course of events 
is allowed to run, we find that, since the Jacks remain or re-enroll, and the 
Sallys tend to drop out, the number of Jacks increases and the number of 
Sallys decreases. Consequently the musical output is on an increasingly 
lower plane. The educational value of such a situation steadily lessens. 
Now the sound and prestige of the orchestra is no longer attractive to 
those who need it most, the Sallys. Even the Jacks lose out if there is not 
a larger group of Sallys playing. An orchestra must sound well to be 
invited to perform publicly. 

How does your school rate on this program? Do you really want to 
find out, not just guess? This means (a) checking the grades and courses 
of study of all present members of the orchestra; (b) checking those who 
are not playing now, but who have played in the past; (c) checking those 
who played in elementary and junior high school, yet failed to sign up in 
high school. One might prepare an impersonal, unsigned, questionnaire to 
be given to all who played at one time, yet who zre no longer playing. 
These questions should be worded to show whether a student quit because 
he honestly lost interest, or whether he no longer plays because the course 
at some time or another was impossible or at least difficult to schedule. The 
results of this study should show (a) whether your present musical group 
is composed mainly of Sallys or of Jacks; (b) how many you are saving 
in relation to your number of casualties, and (c) whether the loss is a 
perfectly natural one or whether it is at least partly caused. 

This check should indicate some of the next steps to help us chart a 
better course. 

Step 1. The hardest step is to admit we need a new course and how to 
find and follow one. 

Step 2. Have all who played in junior high school so indicate on their 
senior high school enrollment or schedule card, whether they see 
a way to work it into their schedule or not. After all no special 
thought is going to be given to scheduling a subject if no one asks 
for it. Conversely, no one is going to ignore a sizable number of 
requests. 
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Step 3. Consider some meeting time at least once a week when all who 
play can be made available without either academic or glamor 
conflict. Such a period might save the Sallys of our story. 

These three steps are far from a solution, yet they are important sign- 
posts along the right road. 

Now back to our theme song, “The Sallys.”’ 

These boys and girls need orchestra. The papers are full of stories 
about adults who crack up attempting to “live by bread alone.”’ Let us 
enroll and hold the Sallys, thus more completely fulfilling our educational 
responsibilities. 





SHELL COMPANIES FOUNDATION PLANS MORE FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Expanded aid to outstanding high school physics, chemistry and mathematics teachers 
—with an eye to their encouraging more students tostudy the subjects and thus help check 
the nation’s growing shortage of scientists—was announced today by Shell Companies 
Foundation, Inc. 

The Foundation this year provided Shell Merit Fellowships for sixty high school teach- 
ers at seminars conducted by Stanford and Cornell universities this past summer. 

M. E. Spaght, president of the Foundation and executive vice-president of Shell Oil 
Company, said, “The first year’s program was so successful that we plan to provide a 
significantly greater number of fellowships for 1957.” 

The number of fellowships to be added will be decided at a meeting of the Foundation 
directors this fall, he said. 

More than 2,000 teachers from all parts of the United States applied for the Fellow- 
ships available in 1956. Fellowship teachers received allowances for travel costs to Stanford 
or Cornell, tuition fees, living expenses and $500 in cash to offset loss of potential summer 
earnings. 

Teachers living west of the Mississippi should write the School of Education, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Teachers east of the Mississippi should write the De- 
partment of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Mathematics, physics or chemistry teachers with five years’ experience and known 
leadership ability will be eligible for the fellowships. 





Organizing a Unit of the 
California Cadet Corps 


By HARRISON L. HOPKINS 





This paper was sent to the Journal by C. A. Royston, Colonel, TC, 
Executive O fficer, California Cadet Corps. He writes, “This paper ts 
written for all those interested in military education for young men of 
high school age—for school administrators, teachers, and parents. It 
codifies and summarizes in non-technical fashion the rules and prin- 
ciples of the California Cadet Corps as directed towards military edu- 
cation for high school students ... The author is well qualified to 
undertake this task. He is an experienced Commandant and knows his 
subject.” Mr. Hopkins is eighth grade counselor and Commandant 
of Cadets at Willowbrook Jr. H.S., Compton Union Secondary School 
District, Compton, California. 





The program of the California Cadet Corps has been organized within 
the statutes of the Military and Veterans Code, State of California, since 
1911. Many public school administrators are unfamiliar with the require- 
ments of the code, or of the procedure and problems inherent in the or- 
ganization of a unit of the Corps. 

This article attempts to provide a cumulative report on organization 
and administration of a school unit of the California Cadet Corps and to 
provide as a basis of operation, a brief overview of the duties and obliga- 
tions of the individuals involved in a successful unit. 

The initial interest for the formation of a unit within a school district 
may arise from any source. However, regardless of the method of initial 
contact, the interest and co-operation of the individual school principal is 
a prime requisite to successful activation and operation of the cadet pro- 
gram. 

The manner of including the cadet program in the total school curricu- 
lum is subject to the decision of the local school board, with concurrence 
of the superintendent and principal. Some school districts include the pro- 
gram as a pure elective, while others may utilize the Corps in lieu of physical 
education, granting physical education credit; other schools, principally 
private and parochial schools, make the first or more years compulsory. 

Each type offering has advantages and disadvantages. As a pure elec- 
tive, it often will prohibit the participation of college preparatory students 
as their elective time is already overcrowded. As a physical education 
substitute, it may tend to eliminate the athlete because of interscholastic 
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sports programs. The compulsory program has its limitations in public 
schools because of potential disciplinary problems not found in the paro- 
chial and private schools. 

The placement within the curriculum is best resolved by the local school 
district and altered to suit the immediate needs. 

The first step for the formation of a school unit of the California Cadet 
Corps is to secure the formal approval by the local board of education. 
This action and acceptance of the program should appear in the minutes of 
the board. 

Second, secure the formal approval of the district superintendent and 
the school principal by affixing their signatures to the proper docu- 
ments. 

Third, the interest of the counselors and the faculty should be stimu- 
lated. At this time, one faculty member should be selected to instruct the 
program and to serve as Commandant. Previous military training of this 
faculty member is highly desirable. 

Fourth, the aims, objectives and methods of the Corps should be pre- 
sented to the assembled group of eligible students of the school or district. 
At the close of this assembly, Cadet Corps Form No. 21, or a similar form 
prepared on school letterhead, should be given to the interested students for 
parental approval. 

Fifth, a selection board composed of faculty members, counselors, 
and/or lay personnel of the community should be formed to evaluate the 
applicants for the prospective cadre. The selection of the cadre should be 
based on sufficiently high standards to insure the type of program de- 
sirable within the district. 

The initial unit is best kept small and highly selective for the first 
quarter or semester, to enable the Commandant to form an effective cadre. 
As the skill, knowledge, and leadership of the initial unit progresses, and 
as the unit becomes known for its ideals and goals, expansion may be 
started, bearing in mind that no student shall be denied the opportunity of 
participation, but that an attempt must be made by the individual to ap- 
proach the original standards set by the selection boards and upheld by the 
cadre. 

A number of problems will confront the school principal upon his ap- 
proval for the formation of a unit of the Corps. 

The principal must designate the location of the unit meeting room. 
He must designate the period or periods of the day that the unit will meet. 
He must allocate adequate space for storage of State property, this storage 
area to include shelving and rifle racks. Adequate security of items must 
be provided with locks and window bars or screens as needed. An outdoor 
area suitable for drill, formations, inspections, should be provided. Pro- 
vision for the use of audio-visual equipment needs to be established, as train- 
ing films can be borrowed from the 6th Army Film and Equipment Ex- 
change. 
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As the unit progresses in its training, range facilities can be developed 
and become a great asset to the program. These facilities will vary greatly 
with individual units. They may be constructed in the classroom; a Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Police or Rifle Club facilities of the community may 
be available, or perhaps a permanent military installation nearby would 
afford use of its ranges. The possibilities of this phase of the program are 
limited only by the vision and application of the Commandant and the 
school principal. 

As is true with all parts of the curriculum, certain incidental expenses 
must be met from the school budget. Many items will involve a transfer 
of existing equipment while others may necessitate purchase of instruc- 
tional items or, possibly, capital outlay. Each school unit headquarters 
should be equipped with such office items as a desk, chairs, typewriter, file 
cabinet and stationery. Postage for routine mail and for such films as 
may be drawn from Army libraries and/or civilian sources is required. 

Some means of transportation should be provided to range facilities if 
they are located off-campus. Occasionally transportation may be needed 
for trips to specialized schools, rifle matches and for field trips to nearby 
military installations as part of the regular training program. 

It is possible that reimbursement to the State might be required for 
loss, misuse, or misappropriation of items of State property. 

Any other expenditures deemed necessary and authorized by the local 
board, such as special items from educational surplus outlets, etc., or any 
miscellaneous expenditures justified to broaden and advance the program 
could and should be included in this section. 

The program should be accepted as an integral part of the student body 
organization. As such it should be allowed consideration for use of student 
body funds for special activities and for the purchase of special training 
aids not included in State issue or covered by preceding paragraphs. 

It is advisable that the local board take such formal action as might 
be needed to include the initial purchase and reasonable replacement of the 
necessary uniform for the Commandant, as is done with bandmasters, since 
this item is not issued by the State. 

As a functional and well disciplined organization, available for im- 
mediate service to the school, representation in the student government is 
an asset both to the school and to the unit. 

Commandants may be appointed to commissioned ranks from Second 
Lieutenant through Major. The rank given a Commandant upon initial 
appointment is determined by evaluation of the military service, teaching 
experience, and other appropriate qualifications of the individual. 

The appointment as a Commandant or Assistant Commandant is made 
in the California Cadet Corps, State of California, with relative rank in 
the California National Guard. The State will not call on Commandants 
to perform other duties than to act as military cadet instructors in their 
respective schools. 
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The Commandant is responsible for the timely submission to State 
Headquarters, of all documents necessary for the proper operation of the 
unit, in the name of and for the principal. 

The Commandant is responsible for the proper function of the Corps 
regarding the curriculum and the course of study, with approval of the 
principal. 

Successful operation of the unit including the training program, pro- 
motions, demotions, disciplinary actions and discharges are functions of the 
Commandant, with final approval of the principal. 

The main task of the Commandant is to train cadet leaders and to 
check the training by these leaders. The Commandant has responsibility 
for equipment furnished his unit, but actual supply work should be per- 
formed by cadets. Administrative work, while carefully checked by the 
Commandant, should also be performed by cadets. If the Commandant 
tries to do the actual work of supply and administration of his unit, and if 
he personally endeavors to teach each cadet, he is bound to fail. 

The California Cadet Corps is a unit of organized and trained students 
practically and capably fitted for use in many and varied school activities 
requiring student control. The uses and services to which the Corps may 
be extended within the school and community are limited only by the vision 
of the Commandant and the principal. 

The California Cadet Corps provides education in citizenship, leader- 
ship, courtesy, discipline, patriotism, and Americanism. Moral and spirit- 
ual values are also greatly enhanced by example, group thinking, and as- 
sociation. 

The program in action emphasizes and fosters the American concept of 
self-discipline and leadership. Order and clearly defined responsibility, as 
well as practical and logical organization, are the means used to obtain 
its goals, rather than mere regimentation. 

The Corps provides an opportunity for practical application of these 
goals and is well within the reach of every secondary school in California. 





A PROBLEM IN SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


Question: What does it cost an hour to educate a child? 
Answer: 
24¢ for salaries 
4¢ for other costs 
28¢ per hour to educate a child. 
All this for half the price of a baby sitter. 
—Bulletin, Torrance Schools 





Current Events and Materials in 


Business Education 


By E. DANA GIBSON* 


The results of the survey upon which this article is based show that 
this is going to be a busy and profitable year for business teachers. Re- 
sponse has been gratifying. Many new aids for business education are 
reported. 

The list of events and materials is organized in two main classifications : 
Current Events, and Materials and Aids. Some excellent non-current 
sources have been included especially for new teachers. 


Current Events 


1. California Association of Distributive Educators. Convention: meets 
with the California Business Education Association. President: Mrs. 
Carolyn Tilley, Vallejo College, Vallejo, California. 


2. California Business Education Association. Convention: Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, April 14-16, 1957. President: Miss Mary Alice Wit- 
tenberg, Supervisor Business Education, Los Angeles City Schools. 

a. Section Meetings (Contact local or area president ). 


. Bay—Mr. Edgar Pittman, Fremont Union High School, Sunny- 
vale. 

. Cade—Mrrs. Caroline Tilley, Vallejo College, Vallejo. 

. Central}—Mr. Jack Hill, Fresno High School, Fresno. 


. Central Coast—Mr. Donald Sauer, Watsonville High School, Wat- 
sonville. 

. Los Angeles—Mrs. Hope Powell, L.A. Harbor Junior College, 
Wilmington. 

. Northern—Dr. Willard Thompson, Sacramento State College, Sac- 
ramento. 

. San Diego—Miss Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State College, San 
Diego. 

8. Southern—Louis J. Gentile, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario. 


3. Future Business Leaders of America. Conventions: National, June 16— 
19, 1957, Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas; State, March 29-30, Fullerton. 
President: Mr. Phil Hill, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton. 


* Chairman, Business Education Department, San Diego State College. 
+The Central Section will hold the following meetings: Nov. 10, Roosevelt High 
School, Fresno, and May 4, 1957, Bakersfield College, Business Department, Bakersfield. 
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a. Regional Meetings—write to the President. 

b. General Meetings—write to Mr. Conway Spitler, 7265 Main Street, 
Salinas. 

¢c. Convention Host Sponsor—Mr. John E. Collins, Fullerton Junior 
College. 

d. Approved Dates: 


9/29/56—Leadership Workshops. 

. 10/27/56—Board Meeting (Northern Section). 
. 11/16/56—Section Conference (Central). 

. 12/15/56—Section Conference (Northern). 

1/ 8/57—Section Conference (College). 
1/12/57—Section Conference (Southern). 
2/16/57—Board Meeting (Southern Section). 


Nukhwhds = 


NI 


. Future Retailers Club. Convention: Lafayette Hotel, Long Beach, 
March 9-10, 1957. President: Miss Terrel Rusk, Redondo Beach High 
School. 


. United Business Education Association. 


a. UBEA Research Foundation, Feb. 13-16, 1957, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
b. Administrator’s Division, Feb. 13-16, 1957, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
. National Association of Business Teacher-Training Institutions, Feb. 
13-16, 1957, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
. International Division of UBEA, Feb. 13-16, 1957, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 
. UBEA National Convention (In co-operation with Mountain-Plains 
Business Education Association), June 19-22, 1957, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. 


. Western Business Education Association. Convention: April 18-20, 
1957, Salt Lake City, Utah. President: Jesse Black, Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. 


. Other meetings of interest to business educators : 


a. National Office Management Association. /nternational Convention, 
May 1957, in Los Angeles. Local Chapter meeting places: Fresno, 
Riverside, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Salinas, Oakland, San Diego, 
San Francisco, San Jose, Stockton. (Meetings well worth attending. ) 

. Sales Management Association. (See local chapter members. ) 

. Accounting Associations. (See local chapter members of National 
Association of Cost Accountants, and like associations. ) 

. Personnel Management Association. (See local chapter members. ) 
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e. National Machine Accounting Association. (See local chapter mem- 
bers. ) 
f. Los Angeles City Schools. 


1. In-service training activities: Basic institutes (to improve instruc- 
tion), Other institutes (for new teachers), and Workshops (a 16- 
hour project for substitute and probationary business teachers). 

. Co-operative projects with business and industry: Career Com- 
mencement, key punch training program with Lockheed Aircraft, 
and two-week workshop (called Business in Action) with Southern 

California Gas Co. 

. Business Education Events : 

a. February 25, 1957, Essay Contest (in co-operation with Sales 
Executive Club). 

b. April 18, 1957, Bank Tours (in co-operation with American In- 
stitute of Banking). 

c. April 30, 1957, Boys’ Day in Business. 

d. May 3, 1957, National Business Entrance Tests (sponsored 
jointly with the National Office Management Association ). 

e. May 22, 1957, Career Commencement. 

f. May 23, 1957, Maurice Heaton Scholarship. (The Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles gives a $250 scholarship award each year 
to an outstanding senior student who will be studying merchan- 
dising in an institution of higher learning. Each school can enter 
one boy. ) 

. Special national workshops: UCLA, 1957, summer session. 1. Fam- 
ily Economic Workshop. 2. Educational Secretaries Workshop. 

. Integrated and Electronic Data Processing classes. (See the local 
manager of the concerns listed below. Many summer classes held.) 


1. IBM. 

2. Remington Rand. 

3. ElectroData, Pasadena. 
4.] 


ogistics Research, Inc., Redondo Beach. 


Materials and Aids 


. Allied Publishers, Inc., 820 Failing Building, Portland 4, Oregon 

(Records, Correlated Dictation and Instruction, Series of 9, 45 rpm). 
2. American Economic Foundation, 285 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(Booklet that discusses film programs, monthly releases, etc. ) 

. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West Fiftieth St., New York 20. 
(Booklets on oil discovery, production, products, marketing, etc. Also 
audio-visual materials available. Petroleum in Today’s Living and Oil: 
From Earth to You. Teaching materials booklet: Activities, charts, 
films, etc., and a wall chart entitled “Petroleum from the Ground to 
You.”’) 
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4. Artistic Typing Headquarters, 4006 Carlisle Ave., Baltimore 16, Mary- 
land (2 dials: Dial-a-Grade and Dial-a-Rate—on typing). 

5. Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 37 West Fifty-seventh St., New York 
19. (Pamphlets and reprints on Brand names and one pamphlet en- 
titled, “Review of Good Buymanship Principles.”’ ) 

. The Brookings Institute, 722 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. (Booklet, “Big Enterprise in the Competitive System, 1954” and 
a film, “Working Together.” Sale, $100; Rental $5. 16mm sound.) 

. Bureau of Business Education, Mr. Rulon Van Wagenen, Chief, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sacramento. Recent releases: 


Supplementary Materials for Teaching of General Business, June 
-1956. 

Business Education in the Small High Schools, July 1956. 

Human Relations in Business, December 1956. 

A Summary of Follow-up Studies of Business Students, September 
1956. 

Work Experience Programs in California High Schools and Junior 
Colleges by Dr. Henry T. Tyler, July 1956. 

Film: Developing a film in co-operation with the Whittier High 
School District that will be released soon on “The Development of 
Work Experience Education Programs.” 


. Burroughs Corporation, 6071 Second Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


a. Booklets: Figure Puzzles, The Story of Figures, Bigger Profit 
Through Better Cash Credit Control, etc. 

b. Advertising Pieces: Sensimatic, With the Greatest of Ease, etc. 

c. Classroom Materials: Calculator, bookkeeping machines, and 10- 
key machines. 


. Business Education Films, Suite 409, 630 Ninth Ave., New York 36. 
(Catalog contains many late releases of audio-visual aids in Business 
Education. ) 

. Charles Beseler Company, 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, New Jersey. 
(Bookkeeping Visual Aid Kit; West Coast Dealer: Coast Visual Edu- 
cation Co., 5420 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. ) 

. City College of New York, Business Film Library, 17 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10. (Produces and distributes many films and filmstrips on 
retailing. ) 

. Co-operative League of U.S.A., 343 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
(Lists 1956 program of Institutes, Conferences, and Meetings. Also 
a catalog of books, pamphlets, leaflets, films and other aids about co- 
operatives. ) 

. Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenwood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. (Many 
good aids for merchandising. ) 

. Delta Pi Epsilon ( National Honorary Business Education Fraternity). 
Nearest Chapter, USC, Psi Chapter, Los Angeles. National Office: 
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College of Commerce, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Has 
many projects of interest to business teachers: 


a. Research Award: to the year’s outstanding research paper (pub- 
lished by Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater, 35¢ to $1). The 1954 
award went to D. Loren Carmichael on “Pupil-Teacher Planning 
in Business Education.” 

Annual Lectureship: published as monographs by the South-West- 
ern Publishing Co. The 1955 lecture was by Harold Alberty on 
“The Core Curriculum and Its Implications to Business Education.” 
50¢. 

Business Education Index: published yearly by the Gregg Publish- 
ing Co., $2 less 20% discount. 

Research Summaries: available through UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Additional Projects: Monographs 85, Good Clasroom Practices ; 
90, Evaluative Criteria for Business Education Departments ; 92, 
Free and Inexpensive Materials in Business Education. Selected 
sibliography of Magazine Articles, yearly, 1952-55. Summaries 
of Studies and Research in Business Education, 1952 on. Teacher 
Recruitment (Business Teaching as a Career). Casebook in Busi- 
ness Education (in process). A Standard Community Survey 
Questionnaire (in process). Business Education Dictionary (in 
process ). 


. A. B. Dick Co., 5700 West Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. Pamphlets: 
Of Some Things You Can Be Sure and a Spirit Process “Project” 
Workbook. Booklets, such as How to Report an Interview or Press 
Conference and the Fundamentals of Mimeographing by Dr. Cansler. 
. Dictation Disc Co., P.O. Box 637, 90 Church St., New York. A pam- 
phlet “How to Develop Shorthand Speed” and Dictation Discs. 

. Ditto, Inc. (See local agency) Wall Chart: How to Operate the Ditto 
D-10; Typing Test Pamphlet; and a booklet: Office Style Dictation, 
entitled “Copies, the Heart of Modern Instruction,” together with a 
5-lesson, self-teaching machine operation unit. 

. Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 1735 North Pauline St., Chicago 
22, Ill. Pampiilets: The Perfect Answer to the High School Drop-out 
Problem and Your Invitation to Success. Booklet: Office Style Dicta- 
tion. Chart: Your First Office Job. Manual: Comptometer Opera- 
tions. 

. Florez, Inc., 815 Bates St., Detroit 26, Michigan. Publication: The 
Florez Digest. Flannel Boards: Video-graph Flannel board and 3- 
Way Video-Pak (a folding flannel board). 

. Ford Motor Company, Film Library, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Michigan. Education Kit (Excellent): A Car is Born—contains 3 
filmstrips, informative booklet and teacher’s guide. They also issue 
motion picture lists, charts, and posters. 
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. Foundation for Business Education, Inc., 50 East Seventy-eighth St., 
N.Y. 21. Issues free periodic releases which tell where the business 
teacher can obtain many free or inexpensive teaching aids. 

. Foundation for Economic Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hudson, New 
York. Pamphlets: Competition? Yes, but... ; Fellowships and 
Seminars in Business ; Inflation ; ete. 

. Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California. Teach- 
ing Aids: Simplified Instruction Manual, Typing Material with Edu- 
cational Content and Speed Test, Office Style Dictation Exercises, Bul- 
letin Board Poster (with teacher’s key). 

. Geo. F. Cram, Inc., 730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis or J. A. 
Owens, 1854 Redesdale Ave., Los Angeles 26. Bookkeeping Wall 
Charts: Seven—48 x 52 inches in 3 colors (new), tied to 20th Century 
Bookkeeping. 

. Gregg Publishing Co., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 68 Post Street, San 
Francisco. Many films and filmstrips that are usable by business teach- 
ers; such as the new filmstrip series for “General Business for Every- 
day Living,” by Price and Musselman and the complete set of film- 
strips and tapes for “Gregg Typewriting for Colleges,” by Lloyd, 
Rowe, and Winger. 

. Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Films and filmstrips on retailing; such as, Selling America, The Face 
in the Mirror, etc. 

. International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, New 
York 9. Charts (Social Security After 65 and The Minimum Wage— 
What it Means). 


. Institute of Life Insurance, Educational Division, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Bulletins: No 12: Handbook for Education in Per- 
sonal and Family Finance; No. 13: Listing of Free and Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids on Education in Family Finance; No. 14: List of Ma- 
terials on Education in Family Finance at Junior College Level; No. . 
15: Teaching Family Finance More Effectively. List of 1956 summer 
workshops in Family Finance. Pamphlets on Family Finance, Arith- 
metic, ete. 

. Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., Danville, Ill. Book: “Business 
Education Teaching Tricks,” by Toma S. Tyler, $1.75. 

. Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West Forty-sixth St., New 
York 36. Monthly Newsletter. Materials on Economic Education at 
Nominal Prices. 

. Kansas State Teachers College, Dr. E. C. McGill, Dept. of Business 
Education, Emporia. Service Bulletins, as they last, such as, No. 4: 
Some Trends and Issues in Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness Education; and No. 5: The Importance of Business Information 
to People in All Occupations. 


32. Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. Services: Shorthand: 52 
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Tachistoslides, Gregg, $425; Typewriting: 50 Tachistoslides, $409. 
Slides: Bookkeeping, Series of 9, $15.25; Filing, Series of 10, $16.25. 
. National Association of Secondary School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Cartoons: 12 to set, 8% x 10, $2 a set: 
Bookkeeping, Conservation, Shorthand, Typing, Advanced Typing, 
Why Teachers Grow Old. Also consumer education books and book- 
lets, 50¢ to $3.80, less discount. 
. National Committee for Education in Family Finance, 488 Madison 
Ave., N.Y. 22. Booklets: Education in Family Finance and Anno- 
tated Listing of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids on Education in 
Family Finance. Brochure: Oct. 12, 1956, Workshops in Family Edu- 
~ cation. Also, Reprints and Bulletins. 
5. National Office Management Association, Executive Offices, 132 West 
Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44, Pa. National Business Entrance Tests ; 
Simplified Letter Brochure; Manual of Practical Office Short Cuts; 
Booklets: Appraisal of Electronic Business Applications, A Guide to 
Job Instruction, and a Bibliography; Yearly Salary Survey report; 
Research Reports: Office Problems, Office Customs, etc. 
. New York Stock Exchange, Dept. of Public Relations, 20 Broad St., 
New York 5. Films: What Makes Us Tick, The New York Stock Ex- 
change, and Working Dollars. Pamphlets: In Account with and Re- 
port from the Floor, You and the Investment World series: Should 
You Invest, Should I Buy Stocks, It’s Your Money, etc. 
. Ohio Typewriter Service, 3759 Berkeley, Cincinnati 36, Ohio. Typing 
Cartoons, $2, 1949 and 1954 or combined for $3. 
. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., Industrial Relations Dept., 26 Broad- 
way, N.Y. 4. Industrial Relations Library Booklist and Sales Training 
(Mimeographed sheets). Pamphlets: Film Library, Conference ma- 
terial on selling supervision, ete. 
. Smead Manufacturing Co., Inc., Hastings, Minn. Filing Kit: Planned 
typing test, poster, and advertising circulars. 
. South-Western Publishing Co., 5101 Madison Road, Cincinnati 27, 
Ohio. Late Monographs: 90—Evaluative Criteria for Business De- 
partments of Secondary Schools; 91—Handbook for Office Practice 
Teachers ; 92—Visual Aids for Business and Economic Education ; 93 
(out of print); 94—Free and Inexpensive Business Education Ma- 
terials ; 95—Economic Concepts Everyone Should Know. 
. Teaching Aids Exchange, P.O. Box 1127, Modesto, California. Film 
Catalog listing many aids of use to business teachers. Motivation 
Charts: One on Shorthand and another on Typewriting. 
. United Business Education Association, Dr. Hollis P. Guy, Executive 
Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. NABTTI 
Bulletins: No. 64, Suggested Guidance Practices for Business Teacher 
Recruitment and A Handbook for Student Teachers. DPE Research 
Abstracts. NASSP Bulletin, January 1957, will be a revision of “Busi- 
ness Education in the Secondary Schools.” ‘The Forum” magazine. 





What’s Happening in California 


Secondary Schools 


By WILLIAM N. McGOWAN* 


What's Happening in Junior High Schools 


The following “salute” comes from Robert H. Lewis, Principal, Sun 
Valley Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


Salute to Junior High School Teachers 


They come to you, these young ones, these beginners: the tall and the 
short, the slow and the fast, the thin and the fat, the quiet and the loud— 
they come, these children of all the people; some of them may drive you 
crazy, but they'll melt your hearts. 

They explore, they rebel, they love, they hate, they forget, they learn, 
and they grow. They enter as little children, they leave as young men and 
women. Always and always and forever they take a part of you with them. 

They learn, how they learn; not only what you teach them in English 
and history and fine arts and physical education and mathematics and sci- 
ence and practical arts—not only all of these that are so carefully pre- 
scribed by our State and city; they also learn truth and honor and courage 
and faith and forgiveness and tolerance, and above and beyond and over 
all, they learn to be citizens, active and strong, in the land they were born 
to and love. 

You counsel and guide them in moral, physical, spiritual and mental 
growth. Your arm is around them; they smile at you. They have needed 
your help through this difficult time in early maturity, and you have given 
them all that you have to give. 

You have helped to plan their buildings and rooms: beautiful, colorful, 
functional rooms and grounds that, too, have helped in the molding. 

You have worked with them; and, above all, you have played with 
them; and in this play, you have come close indeed to their hearts. A word 
here, a look there, a smile, perhaps a prayer, understanding, decision—and 
a life has been changed. 

You have taught them good behavior in and out of school, self-control, 
which in this country must come from within each individual. For this 
you have been given too little credit. Take credit now. You have lost 
some, true, but you have saved many. In this fundamental, above all others, 
your trials and worries have yielded return. You have taught each child 
his natural right to be an individual, proud in his citizenship, thoughtful 
and considerate of others, a well behaved person on his own—all these have 


* Executive Secretary, California Association of Secondary School Administrators. 
472 
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come from the American classroom and from you. Americans have died 
fiercely and hard to preserve these attitudes that you teach. 


The Junior High School Committee of the California Association of 
Secondary-School Administrators will co-sponsor, with the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals, a regional conference for junior 
high school administrators sometime during the fall of 1957. This con- 
ference will bring together administrators from the junior high schools in 
eleven western states. Plans are under way for this meeting, and will be 
further developed by the CASSA Junior High School Committee. 


What's Happening in Four-Year and Senior High Schools 


The California Association of Secondary School Administrators has 
established an accreditation program to be officially activated July 1, 1957. 
This program will be based on a program of self-evaluation by individual 
schools using the Association’s, “Procedures for Appraising California 
Secondary Schools.’ Developed over the past eight years, the “Procedures” 
provide materials in the form of four separate booklets—one each for Ad- 
ministration, Instructional Staff, Classified Staff, and Students—which 
are designed to help the schools study their total program, identify prob- 
lems where they exist, and accumulate meaningful data which can be 
used to: 

1. Provide the basis for a program of in-service education for all 

school personnel. 

2. Interpret the school to the community. 

3. Provide basis for up-grading the total school program. 


Accreditation will involve processes involving work of the local school 
Appraisal Procedure Committees, a Visiting Committee, and final action 
by an Accreditation Commission to be established by CASSA, a commis- 
sion that will be broadly representative of all organizations and agencies 
vitally interested in California’s program of secondary education. Further 
information about this program may be obtained by writing William N. 
McGowan, Executive Secretary, CASSA, 2220 Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, 
California. 


Healdsburg Union High School District this year conducted a rather 
unique pre-opening of school workshop for members of its certificated staff. 
The workshop was held at Camp Gualala, located in the Coastal range of 
mountains some forty miles north and west of Healdsburg. Teachers and 
the administrative staff provided their own transportation and paid their 
own way. For $10 they received six meals and had two nights lodging at 
the year-round YMCA camp. Superintendent Elmer Christensen reported 
an attendance of forty-seven from a staff of fifty-two, and that those not 
attending had good excuses. Mr. Christensen says, ‘I was personally more 
pleased with the workshop than I hoped I could be. There was tremendous 
co-operation between everyone there, and one of the most interesting things 
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was the idea that voluntary participation made it more enjoyable than if 
it had been an assigned task.” 

Teacher evaluation of the workshop indicated universal approval of the 
idea. Teachers stated that the experience provided not only worthwhile 
_tofessional exchanges, but gave them an opportunity to develop a very 
helpful sense of identity with the total school staff. 


Chaffey Union H igh School, Ontario has recently produced an excellent 
compilation of tentative resource units contained in a booklet titled “Driver 
Education and Safety.” The booklet, organized under the direction of 
Carlyle Lovewell, Curriculum Co-ordinator for the school district, carries 
recommendations to the teachers, as adopted by the Board of Trustees, 
concerning establishment of Driver Education and Safety as a semester 
course; a listing of general resources for teachers, and specific units on: 


Learning to drive. 
2. Laws important for drivers to know. 
3. Accidents on the highway. 
4. First aid in automobile accidents. 


Each unit is organized to provide information on: 
Scope and sequence. 

Purposes. 

Starting the unit. 

Films. 

Pamphlets. 

Suggested activities. 


1 

7 
3. 
4. 
5 
6. 


The China Lake School District and Burroughs High School located 
on the Inyo-Kern Naval Air Station at China Lake, has recently published 
a very fine booklet titled “Discipline in Home, School and Community.” 
Developed by school personnel committees in co-operation with members of 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the booklet was edited by Dr. Earl Mur- 
ray, Principal of Burroughs High School. Content of the booklet covers 
such items as, “meaning and purposed discipline,” “the attainment of self- 
control” —‘‘a growth process,” “guiding principles to use in teaching dis- 
cipline,” and a “self-evaluation scale.’’ ‘Discipline in Home, School, and 
Community” is developed in well-organized outline form, and contains a 
bibliography and recommendations for use. 


What's Happening in Junior Colleges 


The Physical Education, Health Education and Recreation Study, un- 
der the direction of Louis E. Means, Consultant, State Department of Edu- 
cation, is making rapid progress. As a result of a meeting at California 
Polytechnic College last August 11 and 12, with the jointly appointed 
Advisory Committee representing CAHPER and CJCA, plans were made 
for a series of week-end meetings of committees to be held in the fall and 
spring of 1956-57. Six committees have been formed, each with counter- 
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parts in the northern and southern parts of the State, to save travel. All 
six southern committees will meet at one place and time; a week later all 
northern committees will similarly convene. 

Some five weeks later joint committee meetings will be held in the cen- 
tral part of the State to bring together the conclusions of the earlier gather- 
ings. 


Personnel Changes. Harold H. Stephenson, formerly chairman of the 
Division of Teacher Education, Sacramento State College, was named 
President of Sacramento Junior College, succeeding the late Paul J. Mohr. 

John W. Dunn, who had been Assistant Superintendent at Palomar 
College, became President and District Superintendent after Phil H. Put- 
nam moved to the Directorship of Ventura College. 

Leland L. Medsker resigned his position as Director of East Contra 
Costa Junior College in order to continue on the staff of the important 
nation-wide study of Diversification in Higher Education. Dr. Medsker 
serves as the specialist on junior colleges. Karl O. Drexel has been named 
Director at East Contra Costa Junior College. 

Fred R. Huber, who has been Associate Dean of Men at Orange 
Coast, is now Director of Palo Verde Junior College. 





A SOUND SOCIETY 


First, it is one in which most of the institutions, most of the time, have this sort of 
creative effect upon individuals—of giving them room to grow, be themselves, and make a 
contribution that is an honest “outwarding” of themselves ; 

Second, it is one in which no members are arbitrarily excluded from the experiences 
and advantages provided by its basic institutions ; 

Third, it has achieved such stability and clarity of intent that all its basic institutions 
support rather than contradict one another’s influence—so that the individual is not subjected 
to constant pulling and hauling, with resultant inner conflict and loss of integrity, as he 
moves say from home to school, place of work to polling booth, or playground to place of 
worship ; 

Fourth, it has insured itself against rigidity by providing, in all its major institutions, for 
processes of orderly change—so that it manages to combine stability wth flexibility, and itself 
grown through the insights and efforts of those in whom it has encouraged growth. 


—Harry and Bonara Overstreet in The Mind Goes Forth, Norton, 1956 





School Statistics for 1956-57 


The Office of Education of the United States Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., has just released the follow- 
ing statistics on school and college enrollment: 

The nation’s total school and college enrollment will reach an all-time 
peak of 41,553,000 in 1956-57, S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, estimated. 

Reporting on other trends, Commissioner Brownell said shortages of 
classrooms and qualified teachers will be somewhat reduced, although still 
serious. 


PupIL ENROLLMENTS 


“This will be the twelfth consecutive year that the total enrollment 
of schools, colleges, and universities has shown an increase,’ Commis- 
sioner Brownell said. 

“The 1956-57 estimated enrollment will be 1,754,300 higher than the 
previous peak enrollment of 39,798,700 recorded in 1955-56.” 

Enrollment estimates released last week by the Office of Education 
show that private 2nd public school enrollment in kindergarten through 
grade & will total 29,618,000. Last year’s elementary school enrollment 
was 28,514,200. The increase this year is 1,103,800. 

High school enrollment for 1956-57 is estimated at 8,111,600. This 
is a step up of 364,500 high school students (grades 9 through 12) over 
the 1955-56 total enrollment of 7,747,100. 

Colleges and universities throughout the United States will enroll 
236,000 more students during the coming academic year than they enrolled 
in 1955-56. This year’s estimated enrollment will be 3,232,000 as com- 
pared with last year’s 2,996,000. 


TEACHER SUPPLY 


Although there was a gain of 64,000 in the total number of classroom 
teachers employed in the United States during 1955-56 over that of 1954— 
55, the Office of Education reports nearly 80,000 public school teachers 
employed who do not meet minimum certification standards. However, 
efforts to meet certification standards, which vary from state to state, are 
being made by increasingly larger numbers of teachers each year. 

Entering the teaching profession for the first time this fall will be 
76,100 men and women who have been graduated from colleges and uni- 
versities with specialized teacher education. The shortage of qualified 
elementary and high school teachers, as schools opened this fall, is esti- 
mated by the Office of Education at approximately 120,700. Last fall the 
teacher shortage estimate was 141,300. 





SYMPOSIUM 


The Improvement of Instruction 


in Junior College 





As indicated elsewhere in the Journal this month (see Editorial) 
the junior colleges provide an unusually promising setting for the 
development of high levels of teaching. That they are keenly alert to 
the possibilities may be seen in the symposium. The co-ordinator, 
George E. Dotson, is Assistant Superintendent, Long Beach City 
Schools. He and his colleagues in Long Beach have for many years 
been setting the pace, exerting wide influence by their outstanding 
example of superior junior college education. Dr. Dotson’s record 
and position leave no question as to his authority to speak on this 
subject. 


é 





Giving Teaching High Priority 
in All College Policy 


By G. E. DOTSON* 


Good teaching must be given central importance and emphasis in all 
tliings. If this is to be achieved, careful attention must be given to staff 
development, to the improvement of salary schedules, to the equitable dis- 
tribution of teaching load, to the establishment and maintenance of good 
communication between administration and the teaching staff, to the estab- 
lishment of teacher-security, and to the creation of an environment within 
which the teacher is free to teach. All procedures and all policies must be 
brought to bear upon the creation of a situation in which teaching is given 
top priority. 


Staff Development 
Staff development deserves high priority in time and thought. The lo- 


cation, selection, and assignment of the ablest teachers obtainable are of 


* Assistant Superintendent, Long Beach City Schools, and Co-ordinator of the Sym- 
posium. 
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crucial importance. Without a suitable teaching staff, good teaching will 
not eventuate. 

Recruitment must be preceded by careful and imaginative development 
of the instructional program. The mere recruitment of outstanding teach- 
ers, important as that process may be, does not in itself necessarily lead 
to superior teaching. 

Most teachers entering the junior college field for the first time do not 
have an adequate understanding of the mission of the public junior college 
—its problems, its goals, its philosophy, its procedures, its strengths, its 
weaknesses, and its place in the scheme of secondary and higher education. 
A suitable orientation of new teachers toward such matters is important. 
If the public junior college is to preserve many of its valuable and unique 
characteristics, careful attention must be given to a continuing in-service 
training program for all teachers. No small part of this training program 
should involve participation in group thinking, policy-making, curriculum 
development, and the like. 

Securing able teachers is one thing—keeping them alive, interested, and 
active is another. 


Salary Schedules 


Salary schedules that will attract and retain the best teachers obtainable 
are urgently needed. There is no better way to create the idea that teaching 
is of central importance than to reward good teaching substantially. Every 
school district cannot support the best salary schedule in existence; but 
every school district can work toward a salary schedule that is equitable— 
one that is just, and one that is the best that local resources can maintain. 

It is necessary that the salary schedule recognize high achievement 
among teachers. It must be one that will enable the successful teacher to 
remain in the classroom instead of one which will force him either to enter 
administration or leave the profession. A salary schedule which forces 
teachers into other lines of endeavor certainly does not present convincing 
evidence that the school and the community hold the teaching process in 
high esteem and regard it as being of central importance. 

A salary schedule should reward merit. Automatic annual salary in- 
crements for the master teacher are not enough. Special merit must have 
its own reward. Industry has long ago found this to be true. Undesirable 
features often associated with faculty rank have long been decried in 
junior college circles; but it would seem that something comparable to it 
must be contrived if we are to properly reward outstanding teaching. 

Some type of merit system is strongly urged by many laymen. Before 
this idea is discarded entirely as untenable, the matter should be explored 
further. 


Teaching Load 


A flexible definition of teaching load which gives just recognition to 
the various components that make up a teacher’s complex assignment pro- 
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vides another way. to show regard and concern for the teacher’s task. Time 
allowance and/or financial compensation should cover every major aspect 
of the load which accrues from an assignment. Exploitation of teachers 
of the sort that intrudes many unrecognized but predictable duties upon 
the teacher is both unjust and out of keeping with modern trends. 

The teacher’s duties should be clearly particularized so that they can 
be understood by the teacher, the administration, and the public in gen- 
eral. Until this is done, the services of the teacher will never be fully recog- 
nized and appreciated. Until quite recently concepts regarding teaching 
load, if not medieval, were reminiscent of the days of the Hoosier School- 
master. Many unheralded, time-consuming tasks were assigned to teachers 
without recognizing them as a part of the teacher’s regular load. These, 
the teacher was expected to assume without complaint and without com- 
pensation. In practice, it was assumed that if he did not accept these non- 
teaching duties gratuitously the school would lose the benefit of such serv- 
ices. It was assumed that the school could not compensate the teacher for 
all services rendered. 

Not only should the teacher receive appropriate load recognition for 
variab!es which are to be associated with teaching, such as: the number of 
assigned teaching hours, the number of different preparations, the number 
of new preparations, the number of student-contact hours, scheduled field 
trips, and the unusually heavy burdens which are to be associated with 
certain teaching situations; but recognition should be given directly for 
certain non-teaching assignments which teachers are required to assume. 
These duties may involve sponsorship of extra-curricular activities, coun- 
seling, co-ordination of work-study programs, or other special assign- 
ments, such as preparation of curriculum materials, research (such as fol- 
low-up studies), coaching, the direction of art galleries, radio series, and 
the like. 

It is not argued that teachers should not participate in such non-teaching 
activities. Rather it is believed that we must face the fact that the total 
program of a modern junior college is complex and the demands upon 
teachers are varied. An effort must be made to bring all of these non- 
teaching duties out into the light where they may be fairly appraised and 
properly recognized as a part of the teacher’s regular load. Only by doing 
this may teaching be protected from unwarranted intrusion, the teacher’s 
energies and time properly conserved, and the teaching process accorded 
central importance. 

Teachers should have a part in determining what constitutes a reason- 
able teaching load. Administrators should not delay action upon such 
matters until forced to give recognition to a situation by the demands of 
an aroused and militant teacher organization. 


Communications 


Communication is the foundation stone upon which staff morale is 
built. Adequate salary schedules, equitable teaching loads, and good work- 
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ing conditions are not in themselves sufficient to build and maintain morale. 
Industry has found that productivity and morale are not necessarily de- 
pendent upon such things. Knowledge of what one is doing, the meaning 
of organizational policies and procedures, and insight regarding what 
transpires around one are of paramount importance. 

Without communication, schools readily become “rumor factories.” 
Teacher morale becomes unstable; and the quality of teaching soon de- 
teriorates. 


Teacher-Security 


Feelings of security among teachers are not developed by sheltering 
teachers from the realities within the community, but by protecting teach- 
ers from arbitrary, sudden, and startling changes in policy. Stability in 
policy and in program development is essential, particularly as it relates to 
ways in which policies and programs are developed. Teacher-security is 
improved when procedures are developed through group-thinking with 
attendant democratic processes. 

Job security is seldom in question among permanent teachers, yet they 
are often said to feel insecure. Insecurity may result from doubts in the 
teacher’s mind regarding his acceptance by others—by misgivings as to 
his place in the scheme of things. 

Security may result from problems being shared and solved through 
group-thinking. Feelings of security may be strengthened when issues are 
brought to “front and center” and subjected to frank and open discussion— 
particularly when failures are not covered up, ignored, or politely glossed- 
over, and when successes are not “trumpeted to the hills” and not accorded 
disproportionate recognition and credit. 


Freedom to Teach 


Freedom to teach is important if the teaching process is to become of 
central importance. This does not mean license to teach anything in any 
conceivable fashion. Freedom to teach implies the existence of: 


Clear, well-understood policies regarding the treatment of contro- 
versial issues—policies which are readily understood by the teacher, 
the school, and the community. 

Freedom from intrusions, interruptions, distractions, and “busy 
work” which interferes with the main purposes of instruction. 
Freedom from unnecessary clerical detail and “red-tape.’’ 
Freedom from all that interferes with good teaching—interferences 
which by their very presence make it clear that good teaching is 
not really the goal for everything done. 


All of these things relate to the establishment of prestige for the class- 
room teacher. Many educators make the mistake of seeking perfection with 
regard to each item. Probably perfection will never be achieved ; but if it 
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can be made clear to all that progress—maximum progress—is being 
sought on all fronts, the result should greatly enhance the status of the 
teacher. 

At the present time everyone seems to subscribe to the fact that good 
teaching is of central importance, but it is doubtful that many give it such 
priority in actual practice. 

The ability of public education to meet the test which lies in the critical 
period ahead might well be questioned if it does not possess the high level 
of morale among the “rank and file’ which will result only if primary 
emphasis is placed upon the role of the teacher and the importance of the 
teaching process. 


The Proper Climate for Good Teaching is Essential 


In establishing the proper climate for good teaching it is essential 
that sound community support for the school program be developed. It 
is important that belief in the school, belief in its program, belief in its 
staff and its achievements, and belief in the product of the school be 
developed. 

It is important that the community be led to respect its teachers. Re- 
spect for teachers and for what they do springs from the realization by the 
public of the training, personal qualifications of the staff, and of the true 
nature of the work which teachers perform. 

If the proper climate for good teaching is to be developed, administra- 
tion should keep in the background—featuring teachers wherever possible. 
The center of the stage should be given to teachers. They should be fea- 
tured in public appearances, as hosts, masters of ceremonies, and the like 
where it is possible to do so. It is difficult to understand how the idea ever 
got general acceptance that administrators should monopolize honors and 
public recognition. If the prestige of classroom teaching is to be restored, 
a trend in the opposite direction must be established. 

The teacher must be given a chance to teach. He must have before him 
students who are ready to learn. As indicated elsewhere, necessary motiva- 
tion, necessary competence in terms of study skills, necessary aptitude, and 
other forms of readiness are essential. The screening and grouping of stu- 
dents into learning groups is essential if learning conditions are to be suit- 
able. 

The grouping of students is not advocated because it is the right of the 
teacher to face an elite group. Rather it is the right of the student to be 
in a class where requirements fall within his competence. Whenever a stu- 
dent finds himself in a class in which maximum effort upon his part will 
not lead to success, he is misplaced. Under these circumstances the oppor- 
tunities for learning are not most favorable, nor is the climate for good 
teaching optimum. The fact that admissions are non-selective in junior 
colleges makes the grouping of students within the institution that much 
more imperative. 
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The Preservation of a Fresh Outlook is Urgent 


It is frequently said that the monotony and the repetitive nature of 
teaching causes teachers to fall into ruts. Frustrations or fancied frustra- 
tions are said to lead teachers to “go stale.” The emphasis upon security in 
terms of salary schedules, tenure laws, retirement, etc., may have focused 
the attention of teachers upon security to the point where they have begun 
to feel insecure. If a fresh outlook is not preserved among teachers, feel- 
ings of insecurity can very easily become self-induced. A sense of futility, 
poor communication between administration and teachers, and failure to 
establish prestige for teachers tend to dampen the spirits and outlook of the 
teaching staff. 

What is needed most of all is the creation of a sense of responsible 
individuality among teachers. They must be encouraged to show originality 
and follow their own unique approach to teaching if their outlook is to 
remain fresh. 





TRAVELING SCIENCE PROGRAMS 


Oak Ridge, October 3—The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies’ pioneer “travel- 
ing teachers” now have their own covered wagons—of the most up-to-date type. 

The seven representatives of the Oak Ridge Traveling Science Demonstration Lecture 
Program are now visiting schools throughout the nation in 1957 Ford Country Sedans— 
fully equipped six-passenger station wagons with Thunderbird motors, provided through 
the courtesy of the Ford Motor Company. 

Here in Oak Ridge, two of the cars were turned over to Dr. W. W. Grigorieff, chair- 
man of the ORINS University Relations Division, which is administering the program 
for the National Science Foundation in co-operation with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
One of them was driven immediately off by Wilfred Miller, a Denver, Colorado, science 
teacher who is at present visiting schools in East Tennessee. Six other cars were pre- 
sented at the same time to the other traveling teachers who are located throughout the 
country. 

The purpose of the Oak Ridge Traveling Science Demonstration Lecture Program 
is to stimulate interest in science and science-teaching careers on the part of the nation’s 
secondary-school students, as an aid to overcoming the great disparity between the supply 
of, and demand for, scientifically trained personnel in industry, education, research, and 
other fields. 

The teachers will carry with them more than 800 pounds of demonstration equipment 
designed and built by the teachers during the Oak Ridge training period this summer. A 
few of the items, constructed to show students and science teachers the feasibility of making 
inexpensive apparatus, include an X-ray machine costing $2.50 and a home-made Geiger 
counter constructed for less than $10.00. 

For further information, write to: 

Information Department 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 





Improving Instruction by Sharpening the 
Definition and Goals 


By J. W. McDANIEL* 


Greater emphasis upon economy of time would be one way to improve 
the effectiveness of instruction. At best, time available to the instructor is 
limited. He should make every minute count. 

Often instruction begins and proceeds at a leisurely pace as though time 
were a matter of no great consequence. To illustrate, let us contrast the 
situation in which the football coach finds himself with that of the class- 
room teacher. 

The assistant coach blows his whistle, the players assemble, the head 
coach opens his notebook. He begins by saying: “We start the season 
with Poly on September 29. This gives us just nineteen days to get ready.” 
... “We must get our individual positions decided. . . . We will use 
only a few offensive plays, with two or three optional variations for each 
one. . . . The backs will work with Coach Jones for twenty minutes each 
day. . . . For the first few weeks, squad captains will lead each group 
through six wind sprints each day. . . . We will scrimmage against Poly 
plays on the 25th. . . . Each man on the squad has to get himself in good 
physical condition. . . . You must tackle, block, run, pass, kick, with en- 
thusiasm and precision 
time you are on the field.” . . . and so it goes. 

J. C. is starting another season. Nineteen days is not a very long time 
before a mid-term. Especially when teacher as well as pupil takes the ex- 
amination. And each week after that will bring another examination for 
the squad and for the coach. 

Contrast this with the first meeting of psychology 1A. The instructor 
calls the class together, identifies himself, hands out a five-page course 
outline, calls attention to the titles of the two texts, refers to his notes, and 
immediately begins the lecture on ‘‘Purposes of the Course.” . . . “Psy- 
chology is concerned with the scientific study of the mind. . . . This 
course is prerequisite to all further courses in psychology. . . . Diligent 
completion of the work of this course should improve your understand- 
ing of yourself, your family and your friends. . . . Southern California 
abounds in many varieties of sooth-saying psychology; you need to learn 
how to identify the false claims.” . . . “The’mid-term will be on Novem- 
ber 24th, the final examination time is announced in the schedule. . . . 
You will be examined on both of the textbooks and on the lectures.” 

Possibly this is not quite an average statement of purposes in an aca- 
demic course, but sit in the student’s chair and compare it with the coach’s 


* Vice-president, San Bernardino Valley College. 
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sharper specification of immediate goals. College coaches find it necessary 
to time their objectives in terms of a few days, to time their training acti- 
vities in terms of minutes. They must define their planned activities in 
terms of specific behavior. Abstractions are the exceptions in their state- 
ments. Verbals like run, tackle, block, kick, predominate. Both coach and 
player, teacher and student, know exactly what they are to do and when 
they are to do it. In comparison the psychology teacher sounds vague, 
distant, and general. His intake words lack sensory definition and his 
action words excite no muscles. He may know where he is going and 
when he expects to arrive, but the students don’t. Small wonder that in 
cases of conflict for lesson preparation the coach gets more than his share 
of the time. 

How can instruction in junior colleges be improved? Is it being too 
blunt to say that we administrators and teachers might well take a look in 
the planning books of our athletic coaches? Is it possible that we might 
make more progress if we knew and were able to tell others more precisely 
what we are trying to do? 


How Can WE ADMINISTRATORS IMPROVE OuR STATEMENTS 
OF OBJECTIVES FOR Our COLLEGES? 


1. By more precision in our thinking and in our writing 


All of us are prone to rest our statements of junior college objectives 
on such rounded-off generalizations as ‘‘occupational competence,” “citizen- 
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ship,” “adjustment,” “character,” “liberal arts education,” esthetic ap- 
preciation,” and the like. This is possibly equivalent to the football coach 
telling his players to develop good eye-hand-body co-ordination, a love of 
football, and a mastery of T formation theory. There are two main 
troubles with this. It doesn’t tell players what the coach wants them to do. 
It doesn’t point the way for the coach in terms of a definite time-related 
pattern of activities. Nice sounding generalities from the lips of college 
administrators suffer from the same troubles. They leave the listener in 
doubt as to the exact meaning and they leave the administrator without a 
plan of action. 

Precision in the statement of objectives is not just a matter of sub- 
stituting little words for big ones. It is a matter of thinking specifically of 
what is meant and of selecting the right words. If we mean by “adjust- 
ment” the ability of a person to keep his self-esteem and his self-worries 
under the control of a realistic estimate of the situation, let us include these 
things in our statement. If “liberal arts’’ education includes for the ad- 
ministrator a knowledge of physical science, this inclusion should be stated. 
If esthetic appreciation includes a love of classical music, the administrator 
should state this, and should make provision for its inclusion in the cur- 
riculum. 
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2. By involvement of the entire instructional .iaff in the formation of 
goals for the college 


In part this is a way to avoid over-generalization. It is also a way of 
implementing the goals of the college by practical action. To be of real 
value it must be a genuine involvement, begun when the issues are still 
fluid, and investing each conferee with a share in the decisions to be reached. 
Teachers, with their closer contact with the detailed activities of the college, 
will add sharpness to the statements of objectives. When a committee that 
includes business and technical teachers as well as English teachers arrives 
at the judgment that every junior college graduate should have a course in 
public speaking, such an outcome is much more likely to happen. 


3. By involvement of students and of the community in the formation of 
goals for the college 


This is another kind of activity that is probably more talked about than 
practiced. It need not be. Community adults offer an available feed-back 
for testing the communicability of educators’ statements of the purposes 
of a college. Judgments of students and measurable characteristics of 
students provide a check on the reality of such purposes. 


4. By inter-college co-operation in college planning and in the follow-up 
evaluation of college instruction 


California public junior colleges have an unusually rich opportunity to 
profit from this kind of activity. Their number, similarity of purpose, non- 
competitiveness, and established lines of communication, make closer co- 
operation possible. Even in the difficult field of intercollegiate athletics, 
co-operative action has improved practices. In the planning of specific 
curricular objectives such as in English, science, or mathematics, co-opera- 
tion could be even inore useful. Judgments of effectiveness of different 
courses and procedures could be pooled, instructional methods shared, com- 
mon techniques for evaluation developed, planned experimentation de- 
signed. 


How Can JuNIoR COLLEGE TEACHERS IMPROVE THE 
DEFINITION OF CoURSE GOALS? 


1. By more attention to this phase of course planning 


It is likely that most teachers give little time to thinking about the 
purposes of courses and units of courses. It is assumed that the importance 
of the subject obviates the necessity for detailed motivating. Yet, all that 
we know about learning indicates the high value of the understanding of 
the purpose of each act. More active analyses of the learner’s purposes may 
well be the most effective starting point for each teacher’s planning of 
courses. In making these analyses, teachers will be asking themselves, 
“What am I trying to do for these students?’ This will be far more 
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arduous planning than that accomplished by skillful combining of the 
tables of contents of several popular textbooks in the field. 


2. By the definition of behavioral and attitudinal goals as well as intellectual 
goals 


Teachers usually place high value on knowing. Yet they know that the 
ultimate value of knowing is acting, and that acting is heavily determined 
by feeling. It is true, of course, that the actual teaching of feeling is much 
more difficult than the teaching of knowing. Possibly this is why college 
education so frequently has little effect on the way college graduates behave 
after college. Because the cultivation of action is so complex, we as teach- 
ers give it up and settle for giving our students a verbal knowledge of a 
phenomenon. More resolute pointing of courses toward emotional and 
motivational outcomes is clearly a need. 


3. By involvement of students in course planning 


Modern techniques in elementary teaching, in adult education, and in 
conference leading in an industrial or professional setting, all stress joint 
planning by pupils and teacher or by leader and conferees. Yet college 
teachers frequently make little use of this. Certainly college students are as 
capable of assisting in the planning of a learning sequence as are children 
or adults. The increased motivation growing out of taking some class 
time for course planning may fully off-set the loss of a certain amount of 
course “coverage.” 


4. By teacher co-operation in intra-departmental, inter-departmental, and 
inter-college planning 


Too much of the contact work between colleges and even between de- 
partments within colleges is done by administrative officers and other non- 
teaching personnel. This practice reduces the spread of the strong stimula- 
tion that comes from exchanging judgments with colleagues. Even though 
most of the detailed development of college courses must be done by the 
individual teachers who have responsibility for them, the values of team- 
work are great. New ideas blossom under the common scrutiny of several 
people thinking together about a common problem. Inadequate ideas are 
spotted. Good course planning deserves the creative and critical efforts 
of master-teachers in all of our colleges. Administrators must find means 
for increasing this kind of co-operation. 





Improvement of Instruction 


by Planned Teaching 


By J. W. McDANIEL* 


It is the contention of this article that most improvement in college 
teaching must come from planned improvement of their teaching by college 
teachers. Since it is fondly hoped that the principal readers of the article 
will be junior college teachers, the first point must be a sincere recognition 
that much good teaching now goes on, and a plea for non-defensive ex- 
amination of the possibilities of improvement. 

Every teacher knows of students who appear to make little progress 
even on teacher’s best day, and of days when no student appears to learn 
very much. It cannot be claimed that any one instructional method will 
solve the learning and teaching problems of all teachers and of all students. 
It is here claimed, however, that most college teachers can do better than 
they usually do. 

Learning is a product of motivation, stimulation, and situation control. 
At the simplified level of the psychological experiment the activity may be 
described as : 
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The ‘‘animal’”’ may, of course be a human, motivated by the desire for a 
passing grade in psychology, stimulated by a verbal instruction, responding 
by tossing tennis balls over his head into a basket while blindfolded. Com- 
pared to any college class this is a very simple, because artifically controlled, 
situation. 

“Learning,” especially such learning as a preference for “‘living”’ lip- 
stick, is also the objective of the television commercial. 


* Vice-president, San Bernardino Valley College. 
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The producer of TV commercials limits his objective, depends upon simple 
motivations, varies his stimuli, controls the competing portions of his 
“show” situation, and plays percentage on his response. If the response 
proves to be unfavorable, we soon have a new show. 

Contrast these two simplified learning situations with that in any 
classroom on any campus. Here we have: 
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It is obvious that the professor is playing for higher stakes. It is also 
obvious that he must contend against more loose variables. In their moti- 
vations his students reflect all of the confusions and conflicts of the un- 
organized value structure of contemporary society. The effective learn- 
ing environment of the college student includes not only such in-class 
characteristics as size of class, nature of physical facilities, instructional 
materials, methods of instruction, level of complexity, extent of compe- 
tition, standards of grading; but also, such total-college characterisiics as 
historical traditions, admission standards, grading standards, institutional 
morale, physical plant, athletic reputation, and an almost endless list of 
more specific factors. 

When the experimentalist finds that his animal does not learn the de- 
sired response, he varies the situation or the motivation. When the show 
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producer discovers that his show fails to get its share of laughs, he changes 
the lines, the props, or the business. What can the professor do? 

In the first place, the professor might join both the experimentalist and 
the producer in keeping an eye on the learner, his characteristics and his 
actions. It will probably do little good to condemn him either to a careless 
past or toa warm fvture. It may do a great deal of good to know why he 
misses class on Friday, sleeps through the French Revolution, and exults 
over Hi Fi. Every junior college teacher has resources for finding out 
more about his students. School records, test scores, class questionnaires, 
interviews, even home visits can contribute insights that will enable the 
teacher to plan for more learning. 

In the second place, college teachers might profitably pay more serious 
attention to some of the findings and conclusions about human learning 
that have come out of experimental study, practical observation, and clinical 
study. While it would be impossible to identify all, or even a widely ac- 
ceptable list of “best tested principles of human learning,” a few examples 
may illustrate the practical usefulness of such knowledge. 


SoME TESTED CoNcLusIONs ABouT HUMAN LEARNING 


1. Learning is active. Even though most of the desired activity at the 
college level is mental, every teacher knows some of the symptoms that 
identify the attending, participating learner. 

2. Learning is individual. In intake and response each student is a 
separate unit. By the good fortune that similarities of individuals in a 
common culture are greater than differences, students may be grouped for 
economical instruction. But best methods of perceiving vary, rates of im- 
provement vary, levels of insight vary, emotional accompaniments vary. 
Good teachers remind themselves frequently of these variations and plan 
for them. 

3. Learning is best when it is strongly motivated. The smart showman 
works most on motivation, depends upon the close relationship between in- 
terest and learning. Good teachers go part-way on this, build the keen 
purpose and challenge the reach of every learner. ‘You can lead a horse to 
water and make him drink, if you salt him well.” 

4. Learning is helped by knowledge of results. “How am I doing?” 
is a legitimate inquiry. Correcting and returning papers to students is 
not just a chore, it is a big part of the teaching job. Only by finding his 
mistakes, understanding the errors, and fixing the correct responses can 
the learner improve. 

5. Learning is helped by deliberate arrangement of conditions. In their 
simpler situations the experimentalist and the showman do a thorough job 
of arranging the stimuli, the timing, the props, and the action. Teachers 
do not have a week’s time and an expert crew to arrange all of the situa- 
tional factors that’affect learning. They do have a better known audience, 
a longer exposure time, and a vast array of potential aids. In every subject 
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field it is likely that ingenuity is the most precious resource. Good teachers 
plan how they present each lesson. 

6. Learning is helped by a climate of free response. College learning 
pushes students into new response at a time when ego needs for security 
are great. Tensions aroused by the belittling rebuff of previous responses 
are not conducive to best learning. Good teachers point their own replies 
in group-learning situations in the direction of helping timid learners 
escape from the often overwhelming distraction of self-consciousness. The 
activity, the problem, the idea under discussion is kept as the target for 
the attention of each and all. The barbed word of sarcasm is never needed 
by the great teacher. 

7. Learning is mostly specific. Students learn what they have studied. 
If their study has involved word reactions to textbook analyses of munici- 
pal politics, they are most likely to respond to local politics with words. If 
their learning about local government has brought them into acquaintance- 
ship with local officials, local issues, and local sources of information, they 
are more likely to respond with participation in neighborhood. political 
activities. Good teachers keep in mind the kind of eventual stimulus-re- 
sponse situation their students will encounter in planning their assignments 
and class work. They know that if good feeling and good taste are de- 
sired products of a course they must be deliberately included in the activities 
of the course. 

Up to this point it has been claimed that college teachers may be able to 
improve their “show”? by knowing more about their students and by at- 
tending more to some tested principles of learning. A third direction of 
improvement may well be more use of planned experimentation in college 
teaching. Why have we for so long claimed that thirty students in a rec- 
tangular classroom with 1200 square feet of floor space and a teacher in 
front represents the best in college teaching? Why so many three-unit, 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday classes? Why so much heat over the lecture 
method? Why so much emphasis on “covering” a fixed amount of ma- 
terial? Why teach mostly by verbal description when many concepts to be 
learned are non-verbal? How can we actually teach the aesthetic attitudes 
and feelings claimed to be among the objectives of many courses? Why do 
so many students fail to iearn the specific skills and knowledge involved in 
accurate writing of their mother tongue? In any course, what are the diffi- 
cult points, and what are the optimal methods for clarifying these points ? 
How can teachers get more of the free attention that the TV actor gets? 
What classroom methods secure the most active later-life participation in 
the objectives of a course? 

There are no pat answers to questions like these. Yet it is likely that 
better answers than most college teachers now possess are available to them 
through specific experimentation in their own classes. It may be that many 
college teachers have too easily condemned “scientific studies’”’ of educa- 
tional problems without giving such methods a real trial in their own teach- 


ing. 
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Finally, it is suggested that college teachers may learn more from each 
other. This does not imply that college teaching is a bag of tricks. Far 
from it. At its best good college teaching is a high dramatic art. Individual 
teachers will always vary widely in the extent to which they can achieve 
the high level of communication involved in being a great teacher. On the 
other hand, it is hard to see how a college teacher could fail to achieve a 
fair degree of success if he follows a few of the “How to Do It” rules that 
have come from the experience of many teachers. Some of these points 
are so obvious that only repeated observations of failure to follow them 
justify their inclusion here. 

It is safe to say that good college teachers : 

. Keep themselves expert in the subjects they teach ; 

. Are enthusiastic about the subject they teach and share this enthusiasm 
with their students ; 

. Identify and accept each of their students as an individual personality, 
worthy at all times of courteous and self-developing treatment ; 

. Give time and thought to the individualizing of their teaching ; 

. Separately plan the course for each class they teach with due regard for 
the uniqueness of each class ; 

». Make special preparation involving both subject content and instruc- 
tional method for each class they teach ; 

. Plan student motivations, including assignments, class participation 
and feed-back activities as carefully as they plan their own lectures; 


. Use a varied and multi-sensory approagh whenever possible ; 

. Keep students informed about their progress ; 

. Grade students as fairly as is humanly possible ; 

. Recognize that students have other commitments in addition to the class 
they teach ; 

. Constantly evaluate their teaching and seek to make each term’s per- 
formance better than the previous one. 





WORK EXPERIENCE REPORT 


A forthcoming bulletin from the U.S. Office of Education will report on work ex- 
perience experiments now being conducted by schools in the United States. The bulletin, 
to be entitled I’ork Experience in Secondary Schools, 1955-56, was written by Dr. DeWitt 
Hunt, now resigned. It describes several types of experiments: those under which pupils 
work in school for pay and without pay; those for which pupils work in the community 
for pay and without pay; those which have a vocational objective and those which have a 
general education aim; those in the junior and those in the senior high schools. Among 
principles suggested for operating work experience programs: “The work station must 
be an extension of the classroom.” 





The Improvement of Instruction by 


More Realistic Counseling 


By ROBERT LE. SWENSON* 


Junior colleges are faced with a difficult task. By law they admit any 
high school graduate or any adult eighteen years of age or over who, in 
the opinion of the chief administrator, can profit from the instruction 
offered. Such an admission policy results in a student body with diversity 
of educational background, a wide range of ability, considerable variation 
in age, and a variety of special aptitudes and interests. These students must 
be assimilated in a curriculum offering high school make-up courses, spe- 
cialized pre-employment training, courses particularly designed for adults, 
and regular lower division instruction in liberal arts and pre-professional 
fields. The products of these training programs must be prepared to meet 
the critical check of employers or of senior institutions. 

Since the doors of the junior colleges are opened to most everyone, 
selective admission practices must take place within the institution if the 
needs of this diverse group are to be met and, at the same time, the institu- 
tion is to maintain acceptable standards in the various training programs. 
In too many instances, this selection has taken place on a “trial and error” 
or perhaps more accurately a “trial and failure” basis. Such a practice 
cannot be condoned either in terms of student morale or cost to the com- 
munity. And least of all can it be defended as good instruction. 


A Counseling Challenge 


To enable every student to find some type of training from which he 
may profit puts the junior college counseling program to a real test. This 
necessitates the development of better techniques and procedures for ap- 
praising abilities, knowledges, and skills. It is axiomatic to staté that teach- 
ing becomes most effective when each student is ready to learn. This means 
more than just desire. Sufficient learning aptitude, required subject back- 
ground, previously developed skills—any or all of these may make the 
difference between success and failure for the student. A good counseling 
program helps each student to gain insight into his capabilities and achieve- 
ments and to determine how he can best capitalize on them. Counselors 
thereby make a significant contribution to the instructional program by 
guiding students into courses where they have a reasonable chance to 
succeed rather than being caught up in the “trial and failure” process. 


* Associate Dean, Long Beach City College. 
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Screening and Sorting Procedures Needed 


In broad outline, here are some suggested procedures for assimilating 
this diverse junior college student group. A more specific and detailed plan 
will be presented in the final section. 

1. Although subject prerequisites are a long established practice, junior 
colleges need to give more attention to grade prerequisites. For example, 
the great influx of students into engineering has brought about heavy en- 
rollments in courses such as chemistry and engineering physics. These 
courses are expensive to teach, increasingly difficult to staff, and require 
considerable investment in specialized facilities and equipment. A careful 
analysis is needed not only to establish what sequence of subjects ade- 
quately prepares for these courses, but also what level of achievement in 
the prerequisite courses will insure a reasonable expectation of success. 
This same type of study should be applied to other courses in the curricu- 
lum. 

2. Because of the mobility of population, the interruptions in training 
caused by military service, marriage, and other factors, and the wide dif- 
ferences in educational standards over the nation, more achievement testing 
should be done to effect proper placement in sequence courses. For example, 
a recent study in a large metropolitan junior college revealed that the fail- 
ure and withdrawal rate was lowered from almost 50 per cent to less than 
20 per cent when students in beginning algebra classes were given tests 
covering fundamental arithmetic operations, and those falling below an 
established critical score required to take a ‘“‘brush-up” class in arithmetic. 
Failure and withdrawal rates were also lowered when this same procedure 
was followed in other selected mathematics classes. 

3. At the same time that screening in subject fields such as mathe- 
matics, English, chemistry, and the like is carried on, junior colleges should 
continue the study of ability and achievement thresholds which establish 
a reasonable prognosis for success in both transfer and pre-employment 
programs. True it is that the problem is most complex and that our tech- 
niques are not yet sufficiently refined to direct students into broad major 
helds such as engineering or business administration with any degree of 
accuracy. In pre-employment programs, e.g., electronics or diesel me- 
chanics, more has been accomplished in identifying measurable factors im- 
portant to success in the training courses. 


Remedial Instruction an Important Function of Junior Colleges 


Junior colleges pride themselves on being able to take the student where 
he is and offer him a chance for self-improvement. Students with subject 
and grade deficiencies from high school get a second chance to qualify for 
university admission, and adults of all ages have opportunity to improve 
their proficiencies in basic skills. Practically all junior colleges are pro- 
viding remedial instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, although 
mainly on an elective basis. Some have established comprehensive testing 
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programs in the basic skills, with remedial courses required for those who 
are deficient. An increasing number of schools demand demonstrated pro- 
ficiency in reading, writing, and computational skills as a qualification for 
the Associate in Arts degree. 

A few junior colleges have recognized the importance of a fourth skill, 
speaking, and have instituted speech testing programs to help students ap- 
praise their limitations and to take advantage of the opportunities for 
corrective action. 


Values of a Screening and Sorting Program 


If students are helped to appraise their capabilities and needs and are 
assisted in finding a level of instruction which offers them a chance for 
self-improvement, the instructional program itself becomes more effective. 
As already pointed out, studies conducted in a number of specific subject 
classes reveal a significant decrease in the failure and withdrawal rate when 
qualifying standards in prerequisite courses or achievement tests are used. 
The teacher, as a result, is better able to adapt the level of instruction be- 
cause the group is more homogeneous in terms of background and po- 
tential. 

Nothing is quite so destructive to morale as continued failure. When 
students are aided in finding courses where they are challenged and can 
succeed, better attitude and greater effort is a natural result—whether the 
courses be remedial, basic, or specialized. This does not involve arbitrary 
decisions on the part of counselors. Rather the student is given the oppor- 
tunity to qualify for a course or a training program. If he does not suc- 
ceed, he is realistically advised as to his limitations and what course of 
action seems appropriate. However, the door is always left open for him 
to demonstrate that he has become qualified. 

Finally, such a program results in more economical use of staff and 
facilities. If 50 per cent of the students in a chemistry class or an elec- 
tronics laboratory fail or withdraw because of lack of background or in- 
sufficient aptitude, this is a poor return on the investment made by the 
community in instructors’ salaries, costs of equipment, and outlay for build- 
ings. 


Suggested Plan 


Here is a suggested plan by which the counseling and testing services 
of the college may contribute more towards the improvement of the in- 
structional program: 


1. College advisement testing well in advance of pre-registration coun- 
seling. This should include, as a minimum, scholastic aptitude, reading, 
English, and basic arithmetic tests. 

2. Intensive aptitude testing for those wishing to enroll in specialized 
pre-employment programs. 

3. Complete records of previous training prior to enrollment. 
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4. Sufficient staff time allocated to pre-registration counseling to in- 
sure attention to the special needs of each student. 

5. Adequate remedial offerings in basic skill subjects. This poses a 
number of problems, particularly in the field of reading. Who can benefit 
from reading improvement classes is one question requiring careful study. 
The extent to which serious reading deficiencies should preclude enroll- 
ment in certain courses is another. At present most junior colleges have 
the anomalous situation of students with low reading and vocabulary 
scores electing classes like anthropology, literature, or history—all of which 
place heavy demands on reading and listening skills. 

6. Studies to establish valid subject and grade prerequisites for enroll- 
ment in sequence courses. 

7. Achievement testing for new students enrolling in sequence courses 
such as mathematics, with prompt readjustment of schedule for those not 
qualified. This should be done in the first few class meetings, and, of 
course, necessitates previous study to determine a sound basis for such 
course placement. 

8. A schedule of classes designed to permit easy transfer between the 
various levels in sequence courses. Some junior colleges achieve this 
flexibility by providing parallel sections at the various levels in subject 
fields like English and mathematics. Others are meeting the problem by 
enrolling all students in a basic course, e.g., English composition, but re- 
quiring additional class time for those deficient in the basic skills important 
for satisfactory achievement in this subject. 

9, Periodic review of student progress to insure realistic objectives. 
To meet this problem squarely, junior colleges must develop new courses 
and curriculums to serve students with limited academic ability or with lack 
of special aptitudes for the technical and office training programs now 
offered. 





A DIRECTORY OF PEOPLE WORKING WITH GIFTED CHILDREN 


In the interest of facilitating the exchange of thinking. amongst workers and of en- 
couraging more action, the Committee on Gifted Children of the Division of School Psy- 
chologists of the American Psychological Association is undertaking the compilation of a 
Directory of psychologists, educators and others who are involved in programs of any sort 
for gifted children or who are engaged in research or writing concerning gifted children. 
All persons who are interested in appearing in the Directory are invited to communicate 
with the Chairman of the Committee, Dr. D. W. Kern, 22 Louis Street, Trumbull, Conn., 
who will return to the writer the Directory information blank to be filled out. The Com- 
mittee wishes also to receive as many suggestions as possible of names and addresses of 
persons with whom the Committee may initiate correspondence to determine their interest 
in being listed in the Directory. 





The Preparation and Selection of 


Instructors for Community Colleges 


By THOMAS B. MERSON* 


Being an effective teacher in a community college is a most stimulating 
experience. The unique nature of a community college presents instruc- 
tional challenges not usually encountered in more traditional institutions. 
To meet these challenges in a satisfactory manner requires the full re- 
sources of a highly competent person with a broad and deep understanding 
of his subject and with sufficient professional preparation to enable him to 
communicate effectively with students of a wide range of interest, back- 
ground, and ability. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 


The traits which are shared by outstanding community college instruc- 
tors may be described under three general headings: personality, subject- 
matter preparation, and professional competence. 

An instructor with a warm, friendly personality easily gains rapport 
with his students. A teacher of high ideals and integrity instills confidence 
in students. A teacher with a bright outlook on life stimulates students to 
rise to the opportunities of the future. These personality traits (and fre- 
quently the associated mannerisms) are characteristics which almost every 
instructor can develop. Too frequently, however, their importance is not 
fully appreciated by prospective candidates early enough to permit their 
maximum development. 

A good personality is desirable for every teacher, but perhaps even more 
important for a college instructor is competence in his subject. What con- 
stitutes subject-matter competence for community college teaching? If 
we expect college students to achieve and perform at a level distinctly above 
that expected in high school, it seems logical to assume that the teacher of 
college students must have a grasp of his subject at a proportionately higher 
level. In the academic fields such a grasp is usually indicated by prepara- 
tion at the level of the master’s degree or higher. The requirement of an 
advanced degree may be justified by the argument that in earning an ad- 
vanced degree the instructor usually has opportunity to do research. Re- 
search experience frequently stimulates his appreciation for critical think- 
ing, teaches him to think more analytically, and encourages him to seek 
information beyond the confines of textbooks. Completing a research study 
often promotes an educational awakening in an instructor which stimulates 


* Dean of Instruction, Bakersfield College. 
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in him an insatiable quest for knowledge; this sincere love of knowledge 
may well become contagious in the classroom. 

Preparation in the subject-field must be both deep and broad. There is 
always the danger that depth of preparation may be obtained at the sacri- 
fice of breadth of preparation, and there is no place for the narrowly pre- 
pared specialist on the staff of a community college, for the effectiveness of 
general education, which occupies such a prominent place in junior college 
instruction, depends more upon breadth of preparation of the instructor 
than on any other factor. Moreover, if his students are to be motivated 
to maximum achievement, an instructor must continually emphasize inter- 
relationships of the various disciplines and must frequently illustrate ap- 
plications of his subject. And both of these activities are contingent upon 
a broad background of information. : 

A dynamic personality may make a class interesting and a well-in- 
formed instructor may provide opportunity for students to learn; but if an 
instructor does not have the professional skill to get the information across, 
the class will fall short of its potential. The proof of good teaching is in 
the amount students learn, and learning comes as a result of mental activity 
on the part of the student. An instryctor may work himself into a lather 
of perspiration in his effort to teach effectively, but if the students are 
inactive during these proceedings little learning will be accomplished. Ef- 
fective teaching is an art; there are tricks to the trade; and an outstanding 
instructor will have sufficient professional preparation to have a bag well 
filled with these tricks. The situation in a way is analogous to fly-fishing ; 
both the equipment and the skill make the difference between a full creel 
and an empty one, the difference between the big fish and the fingerlings. 

Specifically, what professional knowledge and skill distinguish out- 
standing junior college instructors ? 

1. Outstanding community college instructors understand and sub- 
scribe to basic general aims of education and to the specific functions of 
the junior college. These functions have been stated by the California 
Junior College Association as: transfer (pre-professional) education, vo- 
cational-technical (terminal) education, general education, adult education, 
remedial education, and counseling and guidance. Although these functions 
overlap to a degree, each has distinctive characteristics which must be 
thoroughly understood before instructors can achieve maximum effective- 
ness. 

Translated into action, this fact means that in addition to being an 
effective instructor of transfer students, one must be equally effective with 
classes of practical-minded vocational students. It means not only having 
deep insight into the subject of his special interest but also having the 
ability to relate this subject to other subjects and to common experiences 
of life. It means recognizing that students in community colleges need 
guidance; and it means adapting instruction in such a way that students 
get answers to their questions from the instruction. It means understand- 
ing that in some classes there will be students who have not yet graduated 
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from high school, students who because of changed vocational plans are 
starting at the bottom of an educational sequence, and students who are 
not mental giants or potential candidates for Phi Beta Kappa. It means 
recognizing the differences between the attitudes of mature men and women 
returning to college to complete an interrupted education and post-adoles- 
cents who have not yet been sobered by life’s travails. It means not only 
imparting the vocational information needed to earn a living but providing, 
in addition, the general education needed to enjoy an enriched life. Clearly, 
the diverse functions of the community college place a premium on in- 
structors who are adaptable. 

2. Outstanding community college instructors are familiar with the 
characteristics of the students they teach and adapt their teaching to the 
needs of their students. One of the questions most frequently asked by 
beginning junior college instructors is, “What will my students be like?” 
The wide range of ability, preparation, interests, and ambitions of junior 
college students makes it imperative that the answer to this question be 
found. Differences in classes are almost as pronounced as differences in 
individuals. These differences may be academic, vocational, social, or 
personal. Instructors who recognize these differences and who adjust in- 
struction accordingly are able to promote learning to a degree believed im- 
possible by less well-informed instructors. 

3. Outstanding community college instructors are able to motivate stu- 
dents to their maximum achievement. The essence of good teaching is 


motivation. A teacher who inspires students to rise to heights even beyond. 
their own expectations is priceless. Familiarity with a variety of instruc- 
tional methods and techniques frequently is the difference between a suc- 
cessful and an outstanding instructor. Whatever the formula, if an in- 
structor can inspire students to actively seek more information he has made 
a significant achievement. Inspired teachers and inspirational teaching may 
have life-long effects on the students. 


4. Outstanding community college instructors adapt their instruction 
to the needs of the community, and they utilize the resources of the com- 
munity in their teaching. Perhaps one of the distinguishing features of 
the community college is the degree to which it responds to the community 
it serves; consequently, community college instructors must have their 
fingers on the community pulse. The graduates of a community college 
are to be found in every walk of life in the community. What an oppor- 
tunity the institution has to promote community betterment! How many 
are the ways that instructors can mold the future of the community! 


PREPARATION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 


Little organized attention has been given to programs specifically de- 
signed to prepare community college instructors for the task that faces 
them once they have signed their contracts. In a study of certification re- 
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quirements and programs of teacher preparation in California, the writer 
found the following: 


1. No California credential required even one course dealing entirely 
with the problems of junior college teaching or with the characteristics of 
junior college students. 

2. Only a small number of education courses prescribed for junior 
college credentials gave primary emphasis to junior college teaching. 

3. Less than one fifth of junior college instructors had ever taken a 
course dealing primarily with the junior college, and even fewer instructors 
have studied problems of adult education. 

4. Basic courses in professional education are not frequently taken by 
junior college instructors after certification. 

5. Junior college instructors obtain information they need in meeting 
instructional problems primarily from teaching experience, not from pro- 
fessional courses in education.’ 


Until such time as certification requirements can be made more realis- 
tic and until adequete programs of teacher education for junior college 
instructors are avaiable, the information needed by junior college instruc- 
tors must largely be provided by programs of in-service training. Such 
a solution is impractical in view of the large increases in staff which will 
soon be needed to handle anticipated enrollment increases. California 
junior college administrators and California schools of education should 


co-operatively face this problem without delay. 


Sources OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 


Three major sources of junior college instructors are: (1) high 
schools: successful high school instructors frequently are eventually pro- 
moted to juniar college jobs; (2) colleges: many instructors are employed 
in junior colleges directly from graduate schools of colleges and universi- 
ties; these instructors frequently have had experience in university and 
college teaching; (3) business and industry: an increasing number of in- 
structors are being recruited from business and industry to teach voca- 
tional-technical subjects ; these instructors are frequently employed to teach 
in the evening programs. 

In view of the dearth and inadequacy of programs of junior college 
teacher education it is not surprising that instructors derived from each 
of the sources indicated above may enter junior college teaching with less 
than ideal preparation. The instructor with a background of high school 
teaching may have difficulty adjusting the level of teaching and the level 
of performance required of students to college standards. Additional 
subject-matter preparation is frequently needed by former high school in- 


1 Thomas B. Merson, “Certification Standards for Junior College Teachers in Cali- 
fornia,” Unpublished doctoral dissertation University of California, Berkeley, 1952. See 
particularly pp. 14, 315, 379, 382, 396. 
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structors. Instructors who come directly from graduate schools, and from 
teaching in senior colleges and universities, are apt to be unfamiliar with 
the characteristics of many junior college students and consequently they 
may experience difficulty in adapting their instruction to the level of com- 
prehension of many students in their classes. Instructors recruited from 
business and industry may be unfamiliar with effective methods of instruc- 
tion. Some of these instructors, as for instance instructors in the trades, 
may have less than the desired amount of formal education. Parentheti- 
cally, it might be mentioned that several credentials which authorize teach- 
ing in California junior colleges do not specify any level of formal educa- 
tion, or specify only graduation from high school. It seems to the writer 
something short of ideal to employ junior college instructors who have less 
academic preparation than that of the students they are teaching. 


RECRUITMENT AND SELECTION OF COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTORS 


Community colleges are in direct competition with senior colleges and 
universities for academic staff. Community colleges are also in competition 
with business and industry for instructors in vocational-technical fields. 
This second kind of competition is more acute than the first because it 
becomes operative at the start of a student’s program of vocational prepara- 
tion, rather than at the end of his bachelor’s or graduate program. It is 
difficult to counsel undergraduate students to prepare for teaching when 
the pay scale of journeyman craftsmen is as high as that of starting college 
teachers and when overtime brings the monthly pay of craftsmen to a sig- 
nificantly higher figure. Worse still, it is difficult to interest a young under- 
graduate science major in teaching, when with a bachelor’s degree he may 
receive an initial salary of two thousand dollars a year more as an engineer 
than he would as a teacher, and he can look forward to much more rapid 
salary advancement in industry than he can expect in teaching. Steps must 
be taken to raise salaries of instructors to a competitive level if we expect 
to recruit superior students for teaching. 

Fortunately there are rewards in teaching other than salary which may 
be brought to the attention of prospective teachers. It seems almost im- 
perative that junior college instructors and administrators seriously apply 
themselves to the task of recruiting from their own student bodies the 
students who will become the junior college instructors of tomorrow. 

Procedures for selecting junior college instructors are changing as 
increasing enrollments and teacher shortages reduce the number of appli- 
cants for each position. Institutional placement agencies still remain the 
principal source of academic instructors, but applicants are now being 
sought from institutions all over the United States. Increasing numbers 
of junior college instructors are being recruited locally, particularly from 
business, trades and industries, primarily to meet the demand for evening 
classes. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 


If the preparation of junior college instructors in California is to be 
improved, two major steps are necessary: revision of credential require- 
ments, and reorganization of programs of teacher education. Action on 
both of these points must recognize the importance of vocational education 
and adult education in community colleges and must recognize that to a 
considerable degree the source of instructors and the preparation required 
by instructors for these kinds of classes differ from that required by in- 
structors of the more traditional academic classes. Preparation in guidance 
and in general education are important for all instructors. 

It is conceivable that if the number of kinds of credentials authorizing 
instruction in California junior colleges could be reduced from forty to 
three it would be possible to include in the three revised credentials require- 
ments which would effect improvement in the preparation of junior col- 
lege instructors. The three credentials which the writer would propose 
would be (1) a revised junior college credential for teachers of academic 
subjects, (2) a revised vocational-technical credential which would author- 
ize instruction in any class for which the instructor was qualified, (3) a 
provisional credential for part-time service which would permit administra- 
tors maximum freedom in selecting staff. In all three credentials no dis- 
tinction in authorization should be made between regular day and extended 
day classes. 

Programs of teacher education should likewise be reorganized with 
reference to the source of prospective instructors and with reference to the 
instructional problems which are faced by instructors in fulfilling the func- 
tions of the community college. Such a reorganization would recognize the 
different needs of instructors recruited from high school teaching and those 
recruited from business and industry as well as those completing regular 
programs of teacher education in graduate schools. The teacher educa- 
tion programs would include acquaintance with the aims and functions of 
the community college, acquaintance with the characteristics of students 
in community colleges, acquaintance with methods and techniques of in- 
struction appropriate for junior college classes, a knowledge of tk 2 subject 
field of adequate breadth and depth, and considerable guided experience in 
teaching in a variety of junior college classes. A well planned internship 
in a junior college should stimulate recruitment, improve preparation, and 
simplify selection of community college instructors. 

EDUCATION FOR ALL 


“Mediocrity” is becoming a bad word in education circles. Many teachers resent 
having to level their sights for the mediocre student, often leaving the gifted idle and 
hoping that slower learners will somehow keep pace with the rest of the class. 

Washington, D.C.’s approach to the problem: a four-way high school curriculum 
based on student intelligence and achievement tests. 

Seven percent of the high school sophomores are being assigned to the “honors cur- 
riculum,” 22 percent to the “regular college preparation curriculum,” 37 percent to the 
“general curriculum,” and 34 percent to the “basic curriculum.” 

Reason for the change, says Assistant Supt. Carl F. Hansen, is to provide opportunity 
for both gifted and slow learners, “within the principle of universal education.” 

—Scholastic Teache:, October 1956 
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THE TEACHERS AGENCY has been an important factor in the National Edu- 
cation Picture for more than 100 years. In 1846 an Agency was established in 
Boston with the support of Horace Mann, Edward Everett and Daniel Webster. 
Since then many Agencies have been established and a National Association of 
Teachers Agencies formed to keep the placing of teachers on a professional plane. 
At present there are around sixty-five members of this National Association. 
This Association has adopted a “Code of Ethics” which assures both teachers and 
administrators of ethical treatment. Practically every Agency is under the man- 
agement of a former school teacher or administrator. 


For a copy of the “CODE OF ETHICS” or other information regard- 
ing the SERVICES OF TEACHERS AGENCIES contact: 
THE CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
305 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 


Member NATA e@ = 76th year of service e@ C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 
Other offices: Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo. 











P.T.A. SCHOLARSHIPS 


Believing that a good educational program is worthy of encouragement, the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers this year allocated the largest amount in its history, 
$157,869.66, to assist young people with loans and scholarships. The following grants will 


be of particular interest to secondary educators : 
Secondary Teacher Education Scholarships—Twenty-four awards of $400 each for fifth- 
year students training to teach on a general secondary credential in the public secondary 
schools of California. Available at Chico, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sacramento, 
San Diego, San Francisco and San Jose State Colleges, U. of C., Berkeley, U.C.L.A., 
U.S.C., and Stanford. Application should be made to the scholarship committee of the 
school of the student’s choice. 
International Relations Fellowships—Two grants of $1,000 each for a year’s graduate study 
in international relations in the United States. One award will be granted in northern and 
one in southern California. Grants carry a commitment to at least one year of public service. 
Candidates are nominated by the scholarship committee of each college and university in 
the State. Final date for names to be forwarded to the C.C.P.T., March 1, 1957. 
Counseling and Guidance Scholarships——Fourteen summer scholarships of $150 each for 
advanced training for those already employed half-time or more in school counseling and 
guidance. Work may be taken at accredited colleges and universities in the State offering 
such courses in the summer of 1957. Awards carry a commitment to one year’s guidance 
work in California public schools. Application forms available from C.C.P.T. State Office 
after January 1, 1957. Deadline for return, March 1, 1957. 
Nancy Pauline Turner Music Scholarship—One grant of $400 to be awarded to a woman 
student who is preparing for a general secondary credential, and a special secondary cre- 
dential in vocal music. Application should be made to the Department of Music of one 
of the schools accredited to recommend for the special credential in vocal music. Re- 
cipients will be eligible to apply for a continuation of the scholarship, but not more than 
three (3) students will be financed in any one year. 

Please address requests for detailed information and application forms to the State 
Office of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc., Suite 300, 322 West 21st 
Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 








